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THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1954.... 


Preview by Helen Steen Huls, National Workshop Chairman 


N. A. T. S. 
1954. WORKSHOPS 


When and Where They Are to Be 


August 8 - 13 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Dale V. Gilliland and Louis H. Diercks, Co-Directors 


August 8 - 13 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
John Lester and Luther A. Richman, Co-Directors 


August 8 - 13 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Gene Hemmle and Myrtle Dunn Short, Co-Directors 


August 15-21 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Alexander Grant, Berton Coffin, Mary Cook; 
Co-Directors 


August 15-21 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 
Virginia Wary Linney and J. Oscar Miller, Co-Directors 


August 22 - 27 
Augsburg Coilege, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Thut and Harold Brundin, Co-Directors 


N.A.T.S. Workshops are proving themselves of increasing 
value to the membership, due to the past six years of success- 
ful sessions. 1954 will see the sixth year of consecutive 
functioning, which the Directors hope and believe will be 
the greatest year, both in scope and excellence of program. 
The above schedule speaks for itself; SIX WORKSHOPS 
will be held, including the five institutions which held them 
in 1953 and with the addition of Texas Technological College. 
This indicates the wide interest which the members have 
in the program, as well as that shown by the various co- 
operating institutions, who are always eager to have N.A.T.S. 
Workshops conducted on their campuses. 


SPECIAL AREAS 


Each Workshop will emphasize a SPECIAL AREA this 
year, so that all members will be able to choose the par- 
ticular emphasis which will be most meaningful to him. 
It is believed that this indicates real progress in the arrange- 
ment of the various programs, and that it will have real appeal 
not only to our members but to the many non-members who 
may wish to attend. The Special Areas stressed by each are 
to be as follows: 


Montana 


_.. Church Music 
Vocal Music in School and Community 


Colorado Demonstrations of Actual Teaciin; 
North Carolina Vocal and Choral Pracrice 
Minnesota 


SUMMES 
WORKSHOPS 


members during the month of April. All members of the 
National Association are urged to reserve some time in making 
summer plans, to attend the workshop of their choice. Bro- 
chures will also be mailed to thousands of non-members, who 
are always welcome to attend. 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Library 


Faculty 
Alice Adele Cave, School of Music, Ohio State Univ 
Columbus, Ohio; Ora E. Gebhardt, Conductor, Music Club 
Chorus, Dayton, Ohio; Gean Greenwell, Assoc. Prof. 0 
Voice, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; Jolin 
Ham, Assoc. Prof. of Voice, Wittenberg College, Sprinyfield 
Ohio; Frederick H. Haywood, Eastman School of Musiq 
Rochester, N. Y.; Wilbur Held, F.A.G.O., Assoc. Prof., Schoo 
of Music, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio; John Kinzer 
Ph.D., Prof. of Psychology, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
Everett Kircher, Ph.D., Prof. of Education, Ohio State Univ. 
Columbus, Ohio; Maynard Klein, Assoc. Prof. of Chora 
Music, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Herman L.crsea 
Assoc. Prof., Dennison Univ., Granville, Ohio; Theron Mc 
Clure, School of Music, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
Cameron McLean, Michigan State Chairman of N./.TS. 
Detroit, Mich.; Virginia Sanderson, Ed.D., Prof. Speech |duc4 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio; Kenneth Westermai. Re 

search Scholar, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The New REVERE 


tare reconver 


Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 
quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 

“Balanced Tone”? Control— High-Speed Forward and Re- 


provides professional high fi- wind Lever—excludes back- 
delity tonal quality. lash and tearing of tape. 


Exclusive Index Counter— Extra Economy—full two-hour 
permits instant location of any play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 


Univ part of recorded reel. able, re-usable tape. May be 
¢ Clu Automatic Key-Controls— set! for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 
rof. 0 record, play or stop recorder 
olin B instantly. Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio 
nefiel REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
Music Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in 
Kinzer Other Famous Revere Models 
_ Ohio T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play............ $179.50 
Vai TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio. ........ 3234.50 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play........... 3169.50 
Chora TR-200—Standard, built-in radio........ $224.50 
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Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 


and for sound movies 
-- - REVERE 16mm 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


16mm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 


with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 


light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 


styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 


“ reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 
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THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1954.... 


(Continued from page 2) 


Program 


Music as a Resource for Principles of Teaching; Demon- 
strations of Group Voice Instruction; Voice Teaching Prob- 
lems and Procedures; Voice Clinic; Speech Correction; Mental 
Health in Performance; Analyses of Stage Fright; Lecture 
Recitals—Opera, Sacred Songs, Oratorio, Art-song; Folk-song: COLLEGE 
Service Playing; Choral Rehearsal and Repertoire Reading; : 
Choral Materials—Church, College, High School Choirs 
Organ Recital—Wilbur Held; Performance of The Coffee hetiheck, Tenns 
Cantata by Bach; Seminar on the Coffee Cantata. 


MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Mont. Science Building 


Psychology, Texas Tech. College, Lubbock, Tex.; Mary Jeanne 
van Appledorn, Inst. in Theory, Music Dept., Texas Tech. 


College, Lubbock, Tex.; Hadley Crawford, Simpson Coilege, 


Faculty Indianola, Iowa; Berton Coffin, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; Richard De Young, Chicago, Ill.; Helen Steen Huls, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Vera Neilson, Okla- 
homa City Univ., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Gene Hemmle, Dean 
of Music Dept., Texas Tech. College, Lubbock, Tex.; Robert 
Taylor, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


Harold Avery, Director, Opera Workshop, Jackson, Miss.; 
Dr. Roy W. Key, Otolaryngologist, Missoula, Mont.; Lloyd 
Oakland, Prof. of Choral Activities, Montana State Univ., 
Missoula, Mont.; Wilmer T. Bartholomew, Research Scholar, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Vera Neilson, Univ. of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Herald Stark, State Univ. of Iowa, Program 
lowa City, lowa.; Ernest Atkinson, Prof. of Psychology, Mon- 
tana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; John Lester, Prof. of Voice, 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; Luther A. Richman, 
Dean, School of Music, Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; 
William Vennard, Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Principles of Voice Production; Vocal Aspects of Musi 
Education; Vocal Principles applied to Choral Work; The 
Adolescent Voice; Techniques of Voice Teaching; Psycho- . 
Linguistics; Vocal Anatomy; Audio-Visual Equipment 
Devices in Teaching; Overcoming Vocal Faults through Speech pe 
Correction; Questions and Answers; Styles and Interpretation” 

Program of Lieder, Oratorio, Opera, Contemporary Literature. RecitaljfASTE] 

Montana's program is still in the formative stage, but its of Significant Repertoire: Grace Goodwin, Soprano. A hig 
objectives are clear. The special theme will be practical ms of 
approaches to vocal and choral music in schools and com- : * Bpmociats 
munities. Demonstrations of teaching singing, stressing prac- UNIVERSITY OF atte 
tical approaches to the various aspects of BREATHING AND COLORADO Hendrie 
PHONATION. Demonstrations of the PRINCIPLES OF 
TONE PRODUCTION, with attention to problems and their Salad, Boulder, Cole. chedule 
solutions, such as the uneven scale, registers, limited ranges, 
dynamic controls. The scientific, psychological, and physio- 
logical aspects will also be applied in practical ways. 


College of Music 


Faculty 


John B. Schoolland, Ph.D., Prof. of Psychology, Univ. of 
Colorado; Everett Jay Hilty, Prof. of Organ, Univ. of Colo 
rado; Louis J. Cortes, Inst. of Modern Language, Univ. of 
Colo.; Warner Imig, Dean of College of Music, Univ. of 
Colo.; Eugene Carrington, Educational Director, Allied Radi 
Corp., Chicago, Theodore G. Stelzer, Ph.D., Con ordi 
THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; Walter Allen Stults, Nort 
Texas State College, Denton, Tex.; E. Clifford Toren, North 
ARE FOR western Univ., Evanston, Hadley Crawford, Simpso 
YOU College, Indianola, Iowa.; Arthur Faguy-Cote, Texas Christia 

Univ., Fort Worth, Tex. 


(Continued on page 14) 


Faculty 
Horace Hartzell, Assoc. Prof. of Education, Texas Tech. 
College, Lubbock, Texas; Lee Hewitt, M.D., Lubbock Memorial 
Hospital, Lubbock, Tex.; Sylvan Kaplan, Ph.D., Prof. of 
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The ‘nspirational value and importance of district 
ind |ocal meetings and conferences cannot be over- 
gressed. Member contact and friendly discussions 
af topics and questions relating to the every-day 
putive of vocal education and pedagogy result in 
sw ind more intensive efforts on the parts of all 
extend fundamental knowledge and raise the 
gandards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


THEASTERN 

Regional Governor Arnold E. Putman an- 
qoun es the appointment of the following state 
chairmen for the Southeastern District: 
Flcrida, Miss Eta Lucile Robertson, Talla- 
hase’. Georgia, Haskell L. Boyter, Atlanta; 
Nort! Carolina, Joel Carter, Chapel Hill; South 
(arol'na, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg; 
Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrison- 
wre: West Virginia, R. Wayne Hugoboom, 
Hunt ngton. 
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JLUETI 


National Study Group Committee 


Miss Grace Leslie of New York, chairman 
{the National Study Group Committee, an- 
wunces the current status of the national 
ommittee to be as follows: 


Eastern District: Gertrude Ehrhart, Boston, 
\ass.. James L. McLain, Washington, D. C. 
utheastern District: Joel Carter, Chapel Hill, 
\. C., Southern: Irma Lee Batey, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Southwestern: Carl G. Melander, 
Greeley, Colorado. Central District: Sonia 
sharnover, Chicago, Ill.: Hardin Van Deursen, 
Kansas City, Mo. Northwestern District: Mel- 
vin Geist, Salem, Oregon: Carlyle Kelley, 
seattle, Washington. Northern District: Had- 
Crawford, Indianola, Iowa. California-Wes- 
tn District: Harold Hollingsworth, San Fran- 
ico, California: Franz Hoffman, South Pasa- 
‘na, California. 


EASTERN 

A highly successful “meeting of the mem- 
ts of the Eastern District of the National 
{sociation was held in New Haven, Conn., 
1 April 24, with over 50 in attendance, from 
x states. Afternoon and evening sessions at 
Hendrie Hall of Yale University, with a dinner 
t the Quinnipiack Club, provided a_ busy 
whedule of interesting addresses and discus- 
ions, together with the opportunity for the 
normal, friendly social gathering characteristic 
{NATS meetings. 

The program was in charge of Charles 
arson of Boston, It. gov. of the Eastern 
Distrit, and under the supervision of Romley 
fell of Newark, N. J., Governor of the 
luster’ District, assisted by Catherine Russell 
{ Bidgeport, Conn., Homer G. Mowe of 
New York and Yale University, and Philip 
Tregeor, University of Connecticut, who ren- 
‘ered invaluable help in charge of registrations 
it the meeting. Mr. Pearson presided at the 
iternnon session, which opened with a spirited 
uk ty Gertrude Tingley of Boston, registrar 
{NATS, who explained the activities, ideals 
ind (rganization of the Association and gave 
tany useful ideas concerning the methods 
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REGIONAL NEWS — FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


by which the welfare of the Association might 
be advanced. The guest speaker was the dis- 
tinguished American composer, John Duke, 
Professor of Music at Smith College, who gave 
an enlightening address on “Music and the 
English Language,” pointing out the effect 
on poetry of its extension on a melodic line, 
and the character of the resultant combination. 
He analyzed some of his own songs in illus- 
tration of this process. John Hanks, tenor, 
also of the Music Department of Smith Col- 
lege, delighted the audience with his singing 
of a number of Mr. Duke's songs with the 
composer at the piano. A new composition, 
“Spring Song,” received a first performance. 
This session was followed by a most enjoyable 
dinner gathering at the Quinnipiack Club. 
Mr. Romley Fell presided at the evening 
meeting, which opened with an address by 
Wesley G. Spencer, educational and vocational 
counsellor from Boston, entitled ‘Getting 
Through To Your Budding Caruso,” in which 
he gave, in humorous and telling fashion, much 
valuable advice on the various problems en- 
countered in dealing with adolescents in any 
field of education. He quoted from a recent 
study on “Academic Failure by Young People,” 
which showed that this “inability to perform up 
to expectations” was due to — 1) Hostility 
towards parents; 2) Passivity and feminine (or 
masculine) orientation; and 3) Feelings of 
guilt coming from unexpressed aggressions 
towards people. These points were elaborated 
on in most interesting detail. Mr. Bernard 
Taylor, president of the association, then 


brought the official greetings of the organ- 
ization to the meeting and spoke of the op- 
portunities for cooperative endeavor afforded 
by NATS. Grace Leslie, national chairman of 
the Local Study Group committee and presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of NATS, gave 
an interesting report of the growth of this 
invaluable Association activity and urged its 
expansion throughout the country. The meet- 
ing was brought to a close with lively Panel 
Discussion on “Problems of Teachers.” Homer 
G. Mowe acted as moderator with a distin- 
guished and able panel group consisting of 
Cecile Jacobson (Pres. of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association), Grace Leslie, Kath- 
tyn Meisle, Gertrude Tingley, George Rasely, 
Dolf Swing, Bernard Taylor and Vera Mc- 
Intyre. As is usual, all present were brought 
into the discussion and the combined exper- 
ience of the teachers brought out interesting 
and valuable ideas and advice on the subject. 

Those present were—From Connecticut, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Pandolfi, Catherine Russell, Julie Ritch, 
Philip Treggor, Lempi S. Rimpila, Sylvia A. Stadorick, 
Dorothy F. Young, Patricia Y. Brown, Helen Hubbard, 
Thelma Wisefield. Dorothy Juniver, Ruth L. Oliver, 
Louise M. Shute, Frances Waterman Stockwell, Pauline 
Voorhees, and Grace Donovan; From New York— 
Hazel Collins, Homer G. Mowe, Donald Hoiness, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dolf Swing, Clifford Snyder, Harold C. 
Luckstone, George Rasely, Edith Nichols, Cecile M. 
Jacobson, Ora L. Witte, Kathryn Meisle, Vera B. 
McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Taylor, and Grace 
Leslie. From Massachusetts—John K. Hanks, Ger- 
maine Barre, Gertrude Tingley, William Holdridge, 
Rose W. Shain, Willard M. Clark, Mrs. Ravel Gordon, 
Gertrude Ehrhart, Charles Pearson. From New Jersey 
—George H. Papps, Jr., Harold L. Yakel, Madeliene 
K. Bartell, Romley Fell, Walter Hewitt, J. Richard 
Szeremany. From Rhode Island—Ray E. Crowell, 


Glory Perthian, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hoyt. From Maine 
—Mrs. Louise Colgan. 


Introductory Remarks 
for New Version (1948) 


publishers & importers of fine music 


The most provocative vocal composition of the 20th century 


DAS MARIENLEBEN 


translated from the original German by Arthur Mendel 
with complete English translation of Rilke's poems 


Das Marienleben (revised 1948), German text _. 
Das Marienleben, op. 27 (1922-23), German text _ 6.00 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 36 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


The Life of Mary 
by PAUL HINDEMITH 


for Voice and Piano 


in ENGLISH $1.00 


5.00 


Send for descriptive folder 
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THE FRENCH ART SONG — AN ANALYSIS’ .... 


by Harold C. Luckstone, Asst. Prof. of Education, New York University 


Every once in awhile one hears a person of intelligence dividual analysis, or may be allocated to more than one clas 
and good taste, and of musical background too, say that sification and cross-indexed. 
French song literature in general does not interest him very Type One: Bel Canto—That which came into French reper 
much, because it offers small satisfaction, and seems lacking toire strictly through the influence of the Italian school, i 
in variation and instinctive appeal. which the composition was based mainly on a rich melud 

It is difficult to fathom what underlies such a grim opinion. line. This type is easy to sell to the student and the public 
The person may not have had opportunity to hear good It follows the Italian bel canto path. Examples: Lully gi 
French vocal music; or else he has only heard it poorly “Bois épais” and Martini’s “Plaisir d'amour.” (Songs of the 
performed. Most probably, however, he does not have a pre-classic and classic periods, as well as Rameau’s numb: rs, 
full enough understanding of the French language, the French usually fall under this heading; some may be considc-edf 
people, and their particular characteristics and philosophy. under #2 or #6.) 

By comparison, Italian vocal compositions usually appeal Type Two: Cosmopolitan—Melody stands out, though no 
to the general listener through emotion, pure tone technique, so richly as in the Bel Canto. It is French, to be sure; bu 
and an especially attractive melody line. German lieder not one hundred percent foolproof. If sung without word 
follow somewhat the same vein, but are generally richer in it might possibly be misconstrued as a song of some orheff! 
substance, fervor, and harmony. French song, on the other nationality. The student finds this group none too difficult 
hand, can be appreciated only through realization of its dif- for the simple reason that it sings itself, and the publi 
ferent hidden colors and shadings, which the composer (and readily absorbs it. Examples: Bachelet’s “Chére nuit,” Cham 
the singer) renders by means of subtlety, innuendo, finesse, inade’s “Viens, mon bien-aimé,’ Duparc’s “Chanson triste, 
and certain harmonic effects. For the most part, to enjoy Godard’s “Chanson de Florian,” Gounod's “Sérénade,” Hain’ 
French song, the listener must fully understand what lies “Si mes vers avaient des ailes.” 
behind it. In other words, he must resort to a higher sensi- 


Type Three: Rubato—A type that cannot be just sung 
tivity of analvtical appreciation. 


it requires artistic “ad lib” interpretation and effects. Melody 
Some French vocal compositions do appeal to the heart, line is there; but to do it full justice, song must be performedjs 
but many seek to satisfy the audience mainly through instinc- in a distinctly French manner and with emphasis on rv/atogfu 
tive pleasure and mental analysis combined. The ultra- To be sure, composers other than French at times use rubatdft 
French song — a very aesthetic type — can satisfy only through too, but the French are past-masters at this. Here the texffs 
sensitive mental picturization. While other composers have is extremely important and the music itself is indisputablgf 
also resorted to this form of musical thought, one may say French. Examples: Delibe’s “Bonjour, Suzon,” Listz’ “Ohffi 
unhesitatingly that the French deliberately do so in song quand je dors,” Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” Paladilhejf 
composition, and to a marked degree. Without realizing “Psyché.” 
that this has been a part of the French philosophy in many Type Four: Ultra-Romantic—Exaggeratedly French in emo: 
fields of art for close to a century and without accepting tion, fervor, and dynamics. Frequently this type may al 
it as such, One cannot hope to appreciate a truly beautiful be classified as Rubato, but the Rubato type is not necessarilffi 
portion of music. Ultra-Romantic. To render such a song its fullest value, th 
The average singer anywhere, unless well advanced in singer should portray the effect of being temperamentalljf: 
understanding of the French school, endowed with a liking “gushy,” “mushy” (and at times even “blushy,” if translate 5 
and good taste for it, and experienced in the art of subtle exactly word for word into English! ). Of course, the origin 
interpretation, will definitely find French song difficult to French text is perfectly proper and harmless, and invariabl p 
perform. Above all, he must be well versed in the language be lovely. Examples: Bemberg's A toi,” “Aime-moi,” an@ihic 
and its beautiful diction, with its piquant and suave flavor, Widor's “Contemplation. 
and its real “esprit gaulois.” Type Five: Impressionistic—The most French of Frenclifé 
Often a listener chuckles a bit when an artist's Italian song repertoire in every way. In fact, the most ditiiculf 
or German diction seems somewhat unbecoming or lacking of all for non-French singers to perform. Briefly this classi 
in polish. But the very same critic, even one not too good cation possesses one or more of the following traits: It 
himself in French, will look askance at inappropriate French generally aesthetic and exotic. It often portrays a sleepy 
language sounds. tropical, oriental color; it might sound like a hazy day 


Perhaps the most difficult aspect of all difficulties involved drowsy evening. It frequently conveys mystery or mysticistl 
in French song is the problem of teaching it clearly and or subtle sensualism. Melody is usually obscure but harmon 
effectively, and obtaining good results. If a voice teacher always stands out, though often rather odd. The sing@f 
or coach is interested in this field of song instruction, it is seldom expects must applause from listener because the mus 
suggested that he might well consider dividing French vocal is not at all arousing; on the contrary, it is invariably soot!:inghab|: 
music (excluding operatic arias of the strictly Romantic All of which means a vague dream, a vision or image 
school, sacred numbers, and compositions of the Neo-Classic deliberately obscure and subtle impression. There are 
school) into nine types as described below, each one number of these Impressionistic songs fairly well know; 
conveying a completely different picture. The number of However not every vocal artist can really sing them well; 
classifications may be reduced or increased, according to in- (Continued on page 19) 
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e clas Music reading has always posed a great problem in the 
Ilementary school and in the musical world in general. 
There are many phases which have been explored and many 
books and articles written for the aid and improvement of 
ihe ability to read music. Perhaps if we go behind the scenes 
0 {md out just what an individual must do before he can 
inte pret the symbols of musical notation, we shall gain a little 
more insight into this pertinent problem. 


Louise Kifer Meyers, in her book Teaching Children 
Music im the Elementary School, defines music reading as 
‘the response with known tonal combinations to symbols on 
the printed page.” The response, of course, will vary with 
the performer, whether he is an instrumentalist or vocalist. 
However, the “known tonal combinations” for each must be 
heard in the mind before an accurate response can be made. 
The “symbols on the printed page” must be recognized by 
wery performer before he can respond. Thus, the process 
of reading music employs the co-ordination of the capacities 
of visual and auditory imagery before a motor response can 
be made. 

In the elementary school music program, the first ex- 
perience a child has with music is obtained by means of 
uditory sensations. He acquires a large repertoire of rote 
formed§ongs in the primary grades. In this way, a large vocab- 
rubatagilaty of tonal-rhythmic combinations is built. It is only 
-rubat@fhrough constant repetition that these patterns will be 
he texffsored in the musical memory for recall at a future date. 
pucablyfi relationship between tones must be established, especially 
,- “Ohfior singers, string and brass players as they themselves must 
ladilhe'fontrol the pitch. Pianists and woodwind players are not 
ompelled to develop such a relationship to as high a degree, 
s their instruments have control of the pitch. The pianist 
neds only to place his fingers on the keys knowing that 
he intervals will remain the same each time he needs them. 
The woodwind player needs to be slightly more aware of tonal 
elationships to judge the proper register in which a tone 
sto sound, but his fingers when covering the same holes 
vill produce the same tones. In contrast, the person who 
lays a brass instrument has only 3 valves or a slide with 
thich to produce many tones. In order to make the correct 
sponse to the symbols, he must have some way of knowing 
te distance between tones. The same principle applies to 
fie string player who has only 4 strings with which he is 
- classifigxpected to create a variety of sounds. His need for tonal 
ts: It @tlationship is a vital one. The singer too, has no guide 
| sleep (2 whether he is singing C-G, C-F or any other interval 
. day dgalcss he has them well established in his memory. 

ystic isoiy Probably the most common method of fixing a relation- 
harmongiip between tones is by means of syllable names. If 
e sing@@iiliren are taught the syllable names to many songs in 
he musi#rst or second grade, they will begin to hear certain syl- 
soot!ingbl: combinations repeated in many different situations. 
mage—furrher work in isolating syllable patterns, calling attention 
€ ar€ &) them as such, will more firmly imbed the sounds associated 
_ knowfhith the syllables, in the memory. There are many devices 
em Welhich can be used to establish this relationship between 
ones but they will not be dealt with at this time. The 
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URAL and VISUAL IMAGERY in MUSIC READING .... 


by Marjorie R. Nichols, Music Supervisor, Maryvale Drive Elementary School, Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


important factor is that some means be available, whether 
syllables, numbers or any other medium, by which the per- 
former can more readily recall certain specific intervals upon 
the proper stimulation. 

Assuming that the child’s visual and auditory perception 
has matured sufficiently; that in his language reading he 
can read from left to right, that he can notice differences 
in words and letters; then he is ready for the visual aspects 
of music reading which also require the ability to read 
from left to right and to notice fine differences between 
notes on neighboring lines and spaces. 


The introduction of the eye to the score is a gradual 
process in which the score becomes a symbol of those patterns 
already learned by ear. The first experience with notation 
for the grade school child will probably be the singing of 
familiar rote songs from song charts or song books. In this 
way, the child will begin to associate the aural images formed 
in previous music experiences with the corresponding visual 
images. In the very beginning stages of the development of 
music reading, it is wise to remember that the apprehension 
of the relation between the sound of the music and the 
appearance of that sound on the staff is more important than 
the actual naming of the symbols of notation. A recognition 
of the names of the notes alone will mean nothing if the 
performer cannot recall their sound. During the process of 
learning to read music, however, the symbols of notation 
should take on added meanings until their interpretation 
becomes automatic. A study of notation will intensify the 
concepts of melody, phrases, tonality and rhythm and provide 
a foundation for further development of music imagery. 


It is in this early stage of interpretation of the score 
where the importance of the establishment of tonal rela- 
tionships, previously discussed, asserts itself. A singer must 
have an unlimited number of combinations of tones stored in 
his musical memory ready for recall. With the grade school 
child, an aural vocabulary has been developed through the 
singing of many rote songs with syllables or numbers or 
whatever way the teacher has chosen to provide this rela- 
tionship between tones. Then there should occur, an intro- 
duction of the notation of these patterns which can be 
recognized by ear. The building of a visual vocabulary 
comparable to those developed by the ear is an important 
factor in reading music. When a child can recognize, aurally 
and visually, the tones of the three fundamental chords, he 
has a good start down the road of music reading. 


Gradually the length of the pattern subject to apprehension 
by the student, aurally and visually, should be increased until 
he is capable of perceiving an entire phrase at one glance. 

In addition to seeing the notes and reproducing the pitch 
of a piece of music, there are other symbols and concepts 
which must be applied to complete the reading. These 
have to do with dynamics and rhythm. In his rote singing, 
the child has discovered that some songs and phrases of 
songs are loud, some are soft. As he progresses, he will 
have to add to his visual vocabulary, the signs and symbols 
indicating such changes. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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by William Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio 


Like other activities involving muscular control, singing 
is easiest and most effective when it is spontaneous, or seems 
to be. I use the word advisedly, because back of each spon- 
taneous act there are controls, conscious and unconscious; 
conscious, during the learning and disciplinary stage, and 
unconscious when habits are so well established that the act 
slips over into the realm of spontaneity. 

Now singing may be truly spontaneous, and at the same 
time be very bad when control is lacking, just as it may be 
spontaneous and very good when controlled. These obvious 
statements are made merely as a preliminary assumption on 
which to base the development of my theme. 

I first became impressed with the significance of the rela- 
tionship between those two factors—control and spontaneity 
—one muggy day during a recent summer session. There 
was a pestiferous fly in the studio, who with delighted im- 
partiality flew from me to the pupil, back and forth. Finally 
she made an exasperated swipe at the little pest as he buzzed 
by her nose. There it was, the perfectly spontaneous act. 
But, except for the factor of control, she might have gone 
down for the count of ten with a broken nose. 


That set me to thinking. Recognizing the value of both 
factors in singing, I realized that they are not mutually ex- 
clusive, that is to say one or the other, but not both; rather, 
that each complements the other, and that fine singing is 
neither exclusively one nor the other, but both. However, 
there are certain types of songs which demand out and out 
control; others where spontaneity is at a premium. 

I believe it to be good studio procedure to concentrate in 
general—that is, on one of these factors at a time, which ever 
seems to merit immediate attention. (In that connection 
it is surprising how the emphasis can shift from one to the 
other. In fact, I still do not know whether this article should 
be titled as it is, or the other way around—"Spontaneous 
Control.” ) 

I would like to mention some of the areas in singing where 
control seems to be mandatory. In the technical training of 
the instrument, certainly; (and this is an instance where the 
emphasis shifts from conscious control to well-nigh complete 
spontaneous control—but still a control); equally so in time, 
notes and diction; also in conveying the correct mood and 
content of the song as to balance, appropriateness and color. 
This last control is particularly necessary, for we all know 
how emotional and dramatic responsiveness in the singer 
can run riot, thereby wrecking the balance and proportion of 
the song, and possibly the voice, itself. Then there is the 
singer's platform deportment, partly technical and_ partly 
psychological approach. 

There is another and very baffling factor in singing, one 
which at first blush doesn’t seem to be a control at all, but 
rather, some mysterious emanation of the psyche. I refer 
to the imagination, and to me it seems very difficult to control. 
However, its cultivation and control are of great value, for 
it is, perhaps, the most important influence in freeing the 
singer and taking him outside of himself: call it if you 
like, the merging of himself into the mood or situation of 
the song. Children at play are notably unselfconscious and 
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CONTROLLED SPONTANEITY in SINGING .... 


_all recognize it when we see it and hear it. It is in its ‘otal 


therefore spontaneous, and I think it is because they are no 
longer Tom and Mary, but parts of the general activity. 

We have only to call on our own personal historie: 
see how the learning, disciplinary period of conscious cortro| 
finally evolves into spontaneity. A little girl learning toffPops.” 
braid her hair, or a boy struggling with his first four-in-b ind 
tie are commonplace illustrations of this process. 

The foregoing paragraphs have not completely cov: red 
the ground, but sufficiently so, I think, to establish my _ inel 
of reasoning. 


This is as good a time as any to clarify my meanin;. 0 
the term “spontaneity.” Our idea of the word as it describes 
what are practically reflex physical and muscular acts is not 
quite broad enough to define spontaneity in singing. We 


aspects naturalness and freedom in appearance and soiind; 
it is the presence of what might be called “mobility” as op- 
posed to stolidity and the heavy touch; it is the outward ey- 
idence of an inner grace and facility; it is singing in whic 
the various controls are not ends in themselves, but rather 
means to an end—beautiful singing. 


Granted the equal importance of the two elements unde 
discussion and their seeming contradiction, the natural ques 
tion arises—"How to bridge the gap between and how « 
reconcile the seeming discrepancy ” First let me say that 
while the causes of controlled acts arise in the mind, in 
the idea behind them, yet the acts themselves are physical 
The reverse is the case in spontaneous singing, for here it 
is a matter of stimulus to mind, emotion and _ spirit, all 
evoked, I believe, by that regal factor, the imagination. Just 
what the relationship between stimulus and imagination is 
and not being a psychologist, I am unable to say; but some 
where, deep in the personality, is the spark that sets off 
the chain-reaction, and I think that it is not far wrong « 
attribute that to the imagination. 
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There are some rare singers with whom this precious 
quality is native, not needing so much to be developed as 
controlled: such singers have native spontaneity. As fot 
the rest of us, we're not too hopelessly handicapped, fot 
imagination can be developed, though it is not easy. And 
—whisper it softly—I sometimes think that in the long ru 
this kind of imagination is the best and most servicable. 

Now if we grant the presence of the above mentione 
factors in singing; their mutual importance and needfuiness 
their surface incompatability; and if we grant what I believé 
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to be true—that imagination is a prime requisite in spontan# A she 
eous singing—one of our problems is to awaken the imagifPhich it 
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ination. Our second problem is to bridge the gap, to pr: ceed 
from conscious to subconscious control—the end result, «pon 
taneous singing. In view of the constantly changing emp \asis 
it is sometimes advisable to proceed from one factor t th 
other, sometimes from the other to the one. 

I would like to suggest three devices to release and av ike 
the imagination. The first is in the nature of a game. an 
one very easy to play. The pupil comes back into the si.di 
She has lost her bracelet, and anxious and bewildere s 
(Continued on page 19) 
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The Boston Chapter has been very active 
his “eason — not only with its regular meet- 
ngs, but with its most successful study groups, 
with its plans for “NATS Night at the Boston 
Pops.’ and for the Eastern District meeting. 
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Or Saturday evening, March 13, the Chapter 
ld a “Town Meeting” at 118 Beacon Street. 
\t this time, many things were discussed, both 
sto ceaching procedures, and regarding future 
haptur activities. 
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As previously announced, the chapter is 
olding two competitive auditions. The two 
p contestants of one audition will appear 
hith the orchestra at the NATS Pops Concert, 
while a $75 scholarship will be awarded to 
he winner of the second group. Two sets of 
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so\ind:Mutstunding judges have been chosen, and the 
as OpMetails are in the capable hands of Mabel 
ard ev-Mpirks Friswell. Pupils of members of any 


ew England chapter are eligible, and 67 
pplications have been received, with repre- 
entatives from Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Mand, Connecticut, and of course many from 
{assachusetts. 

The date of the “NATS Night at the Pops” 
: Sunday evening, May 23, when the two 


whic 
rather 


unde 
1 ques 
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ay thatfhinners of the Boston Chapter competitive 
ind, inffaditions will appear as soloists with the Boston 
hysical@ops Orchestra under the baton of Arthur 
here idgfiedler. 
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KANSAS CITY AREA 
meat The Kansas City NATS held their spring 
vs necting March 28 with Arthur Hackett, for 
many years Professor of Singing at the Uni- 
precious ersity of Michigan and at present guest 
oped aSMeacher at the University of Kansas City, as 
As fofite principal speaker. His subject was “French 
sed. fommng of the Past Hundred Years.” Mr. Hack- 
y. Andagtt drew from his rich teaching and performing 
ng ru Kiperience in this field and gave us a very 
% ateresting and instructive session covering in 
onsiderable detail some of the major song 
“NUON ites of this time. Vera Jean Sink with 
{fuinessfiiaitcr Cook at the piano, sang a group of 
 believ@fongs illustrating styles of these writers. 
spontang A short business meeting was also held at 
e imag@phich it was decided to lower the local dues 
pr: ceedgom $4.00 a year to $3.00 a year. This reduc- 
It, sponigeen has been made possible by the fact that 
mp sig” the past two years the chapter has been 
rte thane its own members and their abilities for its 
warterly sessions and have been spared the 
kiperse of importing guest speakers from con- 
aw distances. 
ime. ang M:irgaret Scott who has been Missouri State 
e siudidiairnan for the past year or more is now 
ere. sh@fcatei in New York City. Her successor has 
fot Leen chosen. 
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HAPTER NOTESZ>.... 


BUFFALO 

Buffalo Chapter has engaged in recent dis- 
cussions on the following topics. 

February meeting: Vowels difficult to sing 
and importance of consonants. 

March meeting: Emotional and intellectual 
elements of speech in song. 

April meeting: Factors in the attack of a 
singing tone. 

A program, “I Take Pleasure in Singing,” 
by non-professional students of the members 
was given at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Buffalo, May 2. 


LOS ANGELES 

The Los Angeles Chapter met in February 
with Vola Gribble. “What goals do we hold 
out to our students as an incentive to study” 
was the discussion, with the following panel 
—Leon Ettinger, moderator, Ruth Chamlee, 
William Vennard, and Olaf Frodsham. A social 
hour followed. 

Florence Russell was hostess at the March 
meeting to a very large group of members. 
John Gurney, guest speaker from Riverside, 
spoke on “Reminiscences and observations of 
a former opera star,” reliving many interesting 
incidents in his career. Then in a very serious 
tone he discussed the Metropolitan Opera and 
our great need, if we are going to take our 
place in the world of opera, for an American 
opera, sung in English, and supervised by 
Americans. All his ideas, though radical, were 
stimulating and approved by all the members. 

The finals of the career analysis followed, 
with Mme. Novikova, John Gurney and Walter 
Doucloux as judges. Dolores Davis was the 
winner, receiving the $100.00 scholarship with 
her teacher—Ruth Chamlee. Tea wa’ served 
amid great discussion about our “future” opera. 

In April the chapter met with its president, 
LeRoy Bartholomew in Glendale. He gave a 
demonstration of the latest recording equip- 
ment, both records and tape, explaining “High 
Fidelity.” His talk was of vital interest to 
all present. Refreshments were served at the 
close of the meeting. 


M, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The South Carolina Chapter of the National 
Association held its 1954 meeting on the 
campus of Bob Jones University, near Green- 
ville, S. C., Feb. 19. Miss Radiana Pazmor, 
state president, called the meeting to order. 
Miss Grace Levinson, Head of Voice at Bob 
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Jones University, extended a welcome to the 
N.A.T.S. members, their guest teachers and 
students, about seventy-five people in the entire 
assembly. Mr. Norman Chase of the Music 
School opened the meeting with prayer in ac- 
cordance with the University’s tradition. A 
greeting from Arnold Putman, regional gov- 
ernor, followed by discussion of the question: 
“Do we favor Federal State and Local Aid 
for the Promotion of a Fine Arts Program?” 

Miss Pazmor spoke of the need for official 
representation from the United States in spon- 
soring musical organizations abroad, as there is, 
at present, no channel through which musical 
organizations may be taken overseas, except 
through the sponsorship of other groups. A 
majority vote in favor of such sponsorship was 
shown as an expression of the South Carolina 
voice teachers and students present at this 
meeting. A report was made from those at- 
tending the national meeting in St. Louis and 
encouragement was given to the summer work- 
shops. 

Mr. Putman introduced the guest speaker, Dr. 
Gerda Mc Cahan, Psychologist of Furman Uni- 
versity and a former voice student of Mr. Put- 
man. Dr. Mc Cahan presented an encouraging 
address on: “The Impact of the Voice Teacher 
Upon Student Personality.” She centered her 
remarks around: 

1. Teaching creativity. 


2. Teaching the human body to express 
personality. 


3. Leading creative persons into fields of 
creativity. 


4. Teaching self discipline and _ stability 
through creative endeavor. 


(Continued on page 15) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Teachers of Singing, (Inc.) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. Among the fore- 
going, special attention is called 
to the 

NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 

SONG LIST (No. 11) 
Also 

“ETHICS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE TEACHING OF SINGING” 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and transmission. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE . . « To the Members of the National Association 


This year, 1954, we are celebrating our tenth anniversary. 
As we look back, in retrospect, we can be justly proud of 
many of our achievements, especially those that have to 
do with the success of our original objectives as a National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. 

While it is pleasant and heartening to look back on past 
accomplishments, its seems to me to be a good time to take 
a look ahead and to desermine where we go from here. 

In evaluating our o° ginal objectives, 1 think it might be 
pertinent to re-state just three, which appear to me to be 
the ‘core’ of our real reason for having organized a singing 
teachers association. They are: 


1. “Encouraging more efficient and stabilized vocal pedagogy 

by bringing together, in a closely knit organization, all 
sincere, competent and ethically-minded teachers of sing- 
ing, thus providing opportunity for inter-discussion of 
their mutually shared problems.” 
Sponsoring, through Forums, Workshops, Regional Meet- 
ings, Local Study Groups and Chapter sessions, a definite 
program for extension of vocal education. and increase 
of pedagogical skill. Encouraging individual contributions 
of any type so that resultant ideas and opinions may be 
shared by all teachers anywhere. 

“Promoting closer acquaintance and a more co-operative 

relationship between teacher-members and providing in- 

formation concerning competent teachers in all parts 
of the country to whom inquiring pupils may safely 
be referred.” 

As I see it, two phrases in the above quoted objectives 
stand out in my mind, the first, “efficient and_ stabilized 
vocal pedagogy,” and the second, “Promoting closer acquaint- 
ance and a more co-operative relationship between teacher- 
members.” 

In thinking about the work of the association for the years 
immediately ahead, I can think of no better themes and 
ideas to pursue, than these which I have just quoted, which 
should be the basis for our further growth and development. 
I would strongly urge each and every one of our members 
to re-dedicate himself or herself to these basic principles. 
They seem much more important to me today, and have 
more meaning for the future of NATS, than ever before. 
In my humble judgment, if we as an organization, ever lose 
sight of, or depart from, these original objectives, our Asso- 
ciation will gradually disintegrate and die. 

Voice teachers today in the United States, appear to be 
in a very favorable position, compared to our colleagues in 
Europe and elsewhere throughout the world. I say this, 
because we are informed, that there are relatively few, if 
any, Outstanding vocal pedagogues left outside of the United 
States. Apparently there are still many good and capable 
coaches in Europe at the present time. These are mostly 
Operatic coaches, but the voice teachers with any reputation 
at all have settled in the United States, Canada, or other 
countries in the western hemisphere. Among the great 
number of foreign-born teachers who now teach here in 
the States, only a handful had any reputation as teachers 
before they took up residence in this country. It goes without 
saying, that this great influx of people who seem to be 
finding opportunities to teach here, as literally made the 
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United States the center of voice teaching in the world 
These radical changes which have come about since the 
war, have added terrific competition to a profession tha 
has been keenly competitive for many years. While we mus! 
admit that the competition is much greater, we must als 
realize the added opportunities and most important of all 
the added responsibilities with which we are confronted 

As a result of this concentration of voice teaching in ou 
country, two things are happening. 1. Singers are advise 
to obtain their vocal training in this country, before goin 
to Europe. Also, those who aspire to become operatic artist 
are being advised to learn their operatic roles here b¢ ford 
going to Europe, where, as we all too well know, it is stil 
easier to obtain operatic coaching and practical expericnce 
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2. More and more the really talented singers from various 


parts of the world are coming to the United States for thei 
vocal training. 


How does all this affect us as mempers of the National 


Association? To me, it means that the phrase “efficient an 
stabilized vocal pedagogy” should take on real and vita 
meaning, and become a challenge to us who are, or shoul 
be, the leaders of our profession. We must be prepared « 
meet this challenge by assuming the responsibilities an 
leadership that are rightfully ours. As a matter of fact thé 
National Association has, for the past ten years, been assum 
ing the task of trying to improve the voice teaching in thi 


‘country, and the success of our efforts is now just beginnin 


to be felt. It is imperative that we continue these effort 
to retain this leadership in every area of the teaching 0 
voice and the Art of Singing. 


The greatest asset of our National Association is out 
Vocal Education program. it is basically sound and diversifie 
enough to meet the needs in all fields of the singer's ar 
Its practicality has been established and demonstrated beyon 
a question of doubt. There is no better pedogogical program 
of vocal education in existence today. Recently, an eminen 
New York music critic wrote, and I quote, “We may be o 
the eve of another Golden Age of Singing.” He was com 
menting on the very notable improvement of singing today 
I am wondering if we, as an Association cannot take a fai 
share of credit for-having been instrumental in bringing somé 
of this improvement into reality? If we can justly fee 
that we have had a part in this obvious state of affairs, wé 
should rejoice, but at the same time, we should never fo 
a moment relax our efforts to make “efficient and_ stabilize 
vocal pedagogy,” our very number one objective. 


An equally important objective of our association t mé 
is “Promoting closer acquaintance and a more co-operatitt 
relationship between teacher-members.” 1 often wonder jus 
how much time and devoted attention our members giv 
to finding ways and means of translating this very neccssat 
basic idea into direct action. Working day by day wit 
our students, for the most part alone, as we are compelle 
to do, it is so easy for us to lose contact with our colle. gu 
and to miss the tremendous stimulation that such relationship 
give us. By depriving ourselves of these benefits, and b 
continuously working alone, we are apt to become n«rro 
in our thinking, biased and prejudiced in our views, \nc 


(Continued on page 14) 
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iN From the Editor's Desk.... 


HE 1954 WORKSHOPS 

In another section of this issue will be found advance 
information concerning the attractive schedule of NATS 
gmner workshops. To those five functioning during the 
wmmner of 1953, a sixth workshop has been added, which 
will be held at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
A hearty welcome to the new comer! Also go the best 
wishes Of the association to all the workshops, their direc- 
wors and faculty personnel for a continuation of the success 
that has attended these summer sessions in previous years. 
The development of the workship movement is recognized 
x) a vital part of the National Association's overall educa- 
ional program. 

This season a new phase has been introduced into the 
various agenda, in addition to the regular curricula, by way 
of specially designated courses under the general heading 
f Special Areas, and representing one specific outstanding 
ubject such as Church Music, Vocal and Choral Practices, 
Repertoire, etc. — different and individualist with each 
workshop. It will be interesting to note the extent of 
nember-interest created by this unusual innovation. It is 
luther observed that this summer, stress will be laid on 
non-member attendance. While, of course, the original basic 
workshop idea of first serving and raising the standards of 
he association’s members will remain the logical, chief 
purpose and aim of this fine NATS educational effort, the 
new plan contains additional and commendable points which 
indoubtedly will prove of very considerable value to the 
project in general. 


AGAIN — THE BULLETIN 


It will be noticed that while the format of this May issue 
i THE BULLETIN remains in generality the same as formerly, 
he quality of materials used inside and out has been sub- 
«ted to change. In addition, the editor regrets to announce 
fat hereafter and until further notice there will be four 
BULLETIN releases each year instead of the five to which the 
members have been accustomed to receiving and which, 
idging from all reports have been enjoyed universally and 
n all thoroughness. 


The reason for this drastic change in a heretofore well estab- 
shed and consistent routine, is a simple and regrettable one. 
I) the association members at large and especially to the great 
majority of those who were unable to be present at the recent 
int Louis meeting, it is necessary and only fair to explain that as 
h result of the action taken at this meeting by a small majority of 
he total NATS membership, severe demands were made of the 
klitor to reduce by an almost prohibitive amount, the overall 
ost cf BULLETIN production. Judging from the animated discussion 
ver BULLETIN economy, it is evident from the records that but 
ttle of the editor's detailed annual report was given serious perusal 
: consideration; consequently, figures were bandied about in such 
lshicn as to give misleading impressions. Conciliatory gestures 
mei to be not a part of the spirit of the session—'mandates’ 
came the order of the day. 

Frm time to time during the past two years there have been 
tard occasional rumors of protestations concerning ‘excessive costs’, 
wury printing’ and similar extravagances, and among other ludic- 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


rous statements one, in particular, to the effect that THE BULLETIN 
should be self-supporting. Unfortunately, the editor was not able 
to be present at Saint Louis to refute these claims, and again it is 
unfortunate that here neither time nor space will permit a compre- 
hensive clarification of the multitude and varying types of items 
and their costs, entering into the compilation of the magazine, of 
which many members, naturally, are ignorant. 

However, let it be said that a fair, practical and exhaustive analysis 
of the situation confirms the result of previous investigations, and 
reveals the fact that in order to maintain a reasonable standard of 
dignified but economical presentation, and at the same time provide 
an official organ commensurate with the association’s needs and 
importance, the savings involved in the use of the cheapest suitable 
paper for cover and page content (the one formerly in use was 
second grade machine-coated paper, but carefully selected), the elim- 
ination of pictorial embellishment (unless made chargeable to other 
special projects), plus other miscellaneous items, proved so ridicu- 
lously small that, in addition, further and more exacting procedures 
had to be followed if the cost-reduction ‘mandates’ of the Saint Louis 
convention were to be met. This even included the consideration 
of other types of format. Consequently, there remained but one 
thing to do—to eliminate one complete issue of your BULLETIN 
each year. Something of the distinction is also gone. Incidentally, 
this change in routine has involved numerous complications, con- 
tractual and otherwise which, to be sure, were apparently blithely 
overlooked in the enthusiasm of those responsible for permutation. 

There was also at the convention a great amount of discussion 
concerning BULLETIN advertising—or rather the lack of it. Accord- 
ing to the records, the unique criticism was made that we are never 
going ‘to get advertising’ until the ‘formula’ is changed, because 
THE BULLETIN looks like an expensive house organ. Eliminating 
the superfluous adjective, THE BULLETIN is a house organ, devoted 
to the interest first and above all of the National Association and 
its members. It so happens that the magazines of contemporary 
organizations such as the MTNA and the MENC are also house 
organs of the same, but more ‘expensive, type, yet they attract a 
large quantity of advertising. The main difference between these 
last two mentioned organizations and NAYS is that while the 
NATS BULLETIN is still one of comparative youth, MTNA and 
MENC are old, long-established associations, with large memberships 
and are in a position to accept all types of musical advertising. 
As they are music teachers organizations, it is possible for them to 
include in their magazines the large classes of advertising such as 
bands, orchestras, music for both of these, uniforms, etc., such as 
are not available to a singing teachers publication. The problem 
of interesting prospective advertisers—one which is being gradually 
overcome—WwWas explained in the editor's annual report. It is ex- 
pected, naturally, that BULLETIN advertising will increase, but for a 
long time to come, never to the point where this form of income 
will ‘carry THE BULLETIN’, unless one wishes to see the National 
Association house organ cheapened into a commercial sheet of no 
educational, cultural or aesthetic worth. It is a fact that the current 
capacity of the magazine will permit only a relatively small amount 
of additional, suitable advertising, at the same time leaving space 
for reading material, association news and statistical routine data. 
Heavy advertising—not to be frowned on—will make necessary the 
providing of ample space for its incorporation, with its attendant 
setup costs. 

At the moment, the format of THE BULLETIN remains basically 
unchanged, because in its compactness and simple attractiveness 
it has received widespread acclaim. Also, because as a magazine de- 
voted to the practical servicing of the association’s requirements, 
nothing less in capacity or form would prove adequate for the pur- 
pose. Upon authentic investigation, any substitute for THE BULLETIN 
capable of providing equivalent service and aesthetic values has been 
found by careful comparison to be just as, or more expensive. Under 
the new policy, it is also anticipated that there will be found a 
loss to many readers in the reduced abundance of pictorial decora- 
tion for, after all, assumed modesty to the contrary, the vocal 


(Continued on page 12) 
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From the Editor's Desk.... 


teacher, like other humans, loves to look at and read through pic- 
tures — especially those of himself. 

It must be understood that the editor is for sane economy 
in all matters pertaining to National Association routine, 
and in this connection particularly, he has endeavored in all 
sincerity to meet the demands of the ‘mandates.’ Yet he, 
along with many others, will also be interested in learning 
just how a drastic withdrawal of approximately two thousand 
dollars from THE BULLETIN operating fund will be distrib- 
uted among other NATS activities, in connection with which 
it will be gratifying to learn that its use in other directions 
will prove of value to the association in the same equal 
proportion as was that of its previous investment in the 
organization's official organ. 


BEETHOVEN IN WOOD 

A unique piece of wood carving or sculpture is on display 
in a niche along side the stairway leading to the Gallery Bar, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

It is a bust of the great composer Beethoven, which has 
been carved out of the trunk of a huge Bavarian tree. It is 
truly inspiring—the work of Hans Heinzeller, most renowned 
woodcarver in the Passion Play village of Oberammergau. 
This work was loaned to Carnegie Hall by Carlton Smith, 
director of the National Arts Foundation. 

We are accustomed to gazing on replicas of the masters 
done in marble, stone and plaster, but here some of the life- 
lessness of the subject, usually noticeable in the use of these 
‘cold’ materials, has been turned into a living warmth of 
expressiveness. As the composer Richard Strauss once said 


to Carlton Smith concerning this unusual masterpiece— 
“There breathes the deep spirit of the Titan.” This may 
set a new vogue in the sculptural and wood carving circles 
of America. Who knows! 


YOU MUST BE A MEMBER OF NATS 
(reprinted by request) 

Occasionally there rises to the surface the misunderstanding 
that there is no preliminary or basic requirement for member- 
ship in a local NATS chapter. There is a very strict require- 
ment and that is—one first must be a member in good stand- 
ing of the National Association of Teachers of Singing. 
Without this very definite status in the National Association 
as such, actual chapter membership is not possible. 

Neither is it possible for a member to resign from the 
national body and still retain chapter membership. It would 
be well for all chapter presidents to scrutinize carefully any 
and all lists of prospective chapter members, before placing 
these names before their local units for acceptance. 

Again the basic requirements for membership in any NATS 
chapter is firs-—membership in the national body of NATS. 


WHY NOT AMERICA FIRST! 

In a recent interview with one of the New York critics, 
the Brazilian composer Villa-Lobos made some common-sense 
and rather surprising remarks about music and America. 
Here, for instance, is an excerpt: 

“And it reminds me—why do Americans insist on going 
to Europe for their preliminary study? Basic training is basic 
training no matter where you get it. Do you honestly think 
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that there are so many different ways of learning harmony 
and counterpoint? There are not. A good teacher is th 
same as a good teacher in Paris. And since the formation of 
one’s own musical personality—after the basic training—j 
one’s own business, the best teacher in the world canno 
make you what you are not yourself.” 

For a non-resident of the North American scene, anc fo 
one who has many intimate foreign contacts, this is indee 
a strong statement and an effective viewpoint. Heitor Vill: 
Lobos’ statement concerning music includes, of course, Sin ing 
America today offers every possible opportunity for the de 
velopment of fundamental vocal training, and on the highest 
level of thoroughness and with a view to the consistent usd 
of the voice in its later artistic expansiveness. The days of 
the middle and late 19th century have passed and the uro 
pean vogue of that time has largely passed away with them 
What may happen after the American fundamental voca 
study has been completed, in the way of acquiring experienc 
abroad in certain fields, is another matter. Native America 
vocal teachers today can handle with nicety the fundamenta 
vocal problems of young American singers. Let's give the 
the opportunity to exhibit their known worth! 


NEXT — CHATTANOOGA 


By vote of the executive committee, Chattanooga, Tennesseé 
has been chosen to assume the role of 1954 NATS conven 
tion host next December. This charming city, situated i 
the heart of the Tennessee Valley on the Great Lakes 0 
the South, will provide a fresh and delightful setting fo 
the National Association’s annual meeting. It will be the 
first time in the history of the association that a center s 
far south has been selected as a national meeting plac 
Chattanooga's relatively close geographic proximity to thé 
adjoining states of Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, wil 
help a strong membership nucleus of regional welcome and 
mid-southern hospitality which will be made available to a 
their visiting colleagues. The chairman of the NATS loc 
committee on arrangements is J. Oscar Miller, lieutenant 
governor of the Southern District. 

Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, is easily accessible b 
water, rail, air and automobile. Its large municipal Worl 
War I memorial auditorium is capable of housing all type 
of musical and other performances. There are also many 
historical landmarks scattered throughout and around th 
city, which should prove of the utmost interest to the visitot 

It is not too early to make your preliminary plans to atten 
the 1954 annual convention at Chattanooga. Complete i 
formation will be made available to the membership throug 
subsequent issues of THE BULLETIN and other channel 
REMEMBER — it’s Chattanooga in DECEMBER! 


YOUR CODE OF ETHICS! 

A code of ethics is a wonderful document when there 
breathed into it the life-breath of everyday recognitio: am 
usage by the individual who has signified his or her 4 
herence to its principles. The National Association ¢ 
Teachers of Singing code of ethics represents a valuabl 
honorable and practical reiteration of belief between rig 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DOWN TO EARTH WITH IDEALS.... 


by HELEN M. HOSMER, Director Crane Department of Music, State University Teachers College, 


Potsdam, New York. 


No matter what the title is that we use as a spring board 
for a short article, I become more and more convinced that 
norhing new can be said upon any professional subject. 
it nas all been said before and we can only hope to tell 
the same story with a new cloak of words. But, a thoughtful 
analysis of a teaching experience of thirty-six years, asking 
one's self what ingredients go into the successful application 
of voice training to choral singing is intriguing and chal- 
lensing. 

‘here are hundreds of books to read, articles to peruse, 
authorities with whom to study, workshops to attend, clinics 
‘0 experience, and so on ad infinitum. It has been interesting 
0 read the past writings of this scribe and to see what 
has appeared and reappeared as a basic philosophy through- 
out these many years. So, rather than turn out a theoretical 
or technical paper or to do considerable research and report 
findings, I prefer to sit down and reminisce and answer some 
elementary or rudimentary questions posed by an interrogator. 
|. What do you apply from the vocal studio to a choral 
rehearsal? 

All the fundamental techniques which have to do with 
posture, breath, and tone that are quickly and economically 
transferable. 

1. What is your recipe for posture? 

Since time is of the essence in all group rehearsing, a 
short-cut which seems to embody the elements of good 
posture is recommended. Place the hands on the hips, give 
a slight downward pressure, remove hands and retain re- 
sultant posture. 

Analytically, this shows shoulders comfortably back, chest 
naturally raised, chin relaxed, and abdomen pulled in. On 
the other hand, synthetically securing this position by 

1) Throwing back shoulders; 2) Lifting chest; 

3) Dropping chin; 4) Pulling in the stomach 
results in a most uncomfortable and non-coordinated posture, 
so | recommend the short-cut. 

When standing, one foot should be slightly in front of 
the other and a poise maintained by keeping the balance on 
the balls of the feet. When seated, singers can easily retain 
this posture by “standing as they sit,” or “sitting as if standing.” 
3. What are the benefits of this position? 

Diaphragm control is possible, the elasticity from shoulders 
‘0 hips allows freedom in breathing “down and out” and a 
complete lack of tenseness is possible in all parts of the body. 
4. Does a rigidity result? 

During rehearsal time, frequent rest periods with a return 
0 this recommended posture, prevent tension and seem to 
prove that it is a comfortable, economical and efficient 
choral position. 

). What can be done to improve breathing in a choral 
rehearsal? 

The choral director can apply all his foundational and 
standard breathing exercises for group consumption with the 
whole choir. 

1 find the most helpful activities: 
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a) Quick intake of breath in short gasps through the 


mouth, followed by quick expulsion, and at all 
times maintaining the original position described 
in an earlier answer. 

b) Generous use of the exercise of breathing through 
the nose, gradually opening the throat and generat- 
ing a healthy yawn. A psychological use of the 
mental application of yawning (of course completely 
impossible physically) is one of the best helps I 
know of steadying the breath and increasing breath 
capacity. 

6. How do you approach tone in choral rehearsals? 
Bearing in mind the ideal of the forward tone—or tone 
“in the masque,” quickest results for unified choral tone 
come through a hum, alternating on signal with “ah” with 
a very loose jaw. A quick change, many times back and 
forth with a sensation of “chewing” on the change, seems 
to blend a tone, prevent forcing of any kind and prepare 
for the best kind of production of the choral vocal line. 
7. How do you obtain a “vocal line” with a whole chorus? 
The best and quickest results seem to come when the 
choir gets the idea of a poised tone comparable to the bal- 
ancing of a pair of scales. This comes from a realization of 
the relationship between “up and down” or “down and up.” 
In other words, when pitch goes down, think up and when 
the pitch goes up, think down. Bearing this in mind, a 
three-part exercise has brought about the most amazing and 
gratifying results in obtaining this vocal line with choirs: 


1) Starting on five of the scale, sing 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 on 
any desired remedial or constructive syllable, and en- 
courage the group to think up even at first using 
hand motions up as the pitch goes down. A poised 
tone results. 

2) In the same manner, sing 5, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

3) For the final part of the exercise, sing 5, 6, 7, 8, 5, 3, 1. 

Another very practical use of this exercise (or any other 
one of dezens equally useful) is to shift from one section of 
the choir to another as the exercise progresses, pointing first 
to one part and then another or “hocketing,” as well as often 
calling on the entire group, to keep a continuity of line. 
The unexpected change from section to section encourages 
listening to the reproduction of each tone and helps to keep 
its connection with what comes before and after it. 

8. How can an independence in attention to dynamic levels 
be transferred from the individual of the studio to the group 
in a choir? 

I have. found it very valuable to give abstract chordal 
drills at some time during a rehearsal when the singers must 
make a comparison “in the mass” of all dynamic relationship 
by singing with the volume called out by the director. This 
seems to have a more permanent carryover to the comprehen- 
sion of group volume. One might call this a practical ap- 
plication of group dynamics! 

9. Do you believe in using vocalises with a choir? 

Definitely yes! But, only a very FEW routine ones in 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1954... . CH. 


(Continued from page 4) 


Program 


Form and Adjustment in Singing; Phonetic Approach to 
Singing; Demonstrations; Voice Classes; Action Patterns; 
Group Techniques; Demonstrations with beginning students; 
Devices, Procedures, Terminology; Panel Demonstrations in 
Teaching; Personality Factors; Psychological Problems in 
Music; Function of Music in Worship Service; Planning of 
Worship Service through its Musical Structure; Repertoire; 
Diagnosis and Demonstrations of Vowels in Speaking and 
Singing Relationship; The French Song from Berlioz to 
Poulenc; Microphone Technique of placing for Recording 
of Groups; Tape Recordings of pupils, brought by members. 
Concert by an artist from the Aspen Institute. 


APPALACHIAN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Boone, N. C. 


Girl’s New Dormitory 


Faculty 


Max Raines, Ph.D., Chairman of Guidance and Counselling, 
Appalachian State Teachers College; Bernard Taylor, New 
York, N. Y., President of N.A.T.S.; Arnold Putman, Furman 
University, Greenville, S$. C.; J. Oscar Miller, Univ. of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Burton Garlinghouse, Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, Berea, Ohio.; Mme. Gilderoy Scott, 
Washington, D. C.; Louis Nicholas, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Walter Golde, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Ralph Errolle, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Ed- 
ward Hamilton, Supervisor of Music, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Lillian C. Martin, Memphis, Ten. 


Program 


Ethics in the Teaching of Singing; Psychology of Teaching; 
Television and Radio; Vocal Aspects of Choral Work; The 
Senior Voice Recital; Studio Procedures and Use of Exer- 


cises; Co-ordinated Singing; Song Literature; Church Music; 


Vocal Music in Public Schools; English Diction; Opera as a 
Medium for Vocal Development; History of Bel Canto. 
Special Concert by Philip MacGregor, Bass-Baritone. 


AUGSBURG COLLEGE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss 
F aculty quests 

Ira J. Hirsch, Ph.D., Central Institute for the Deaf, St, fhe Mc 
Louis, Mo.; Wilmer T. Bartholomew, Research Scholar, ‘ 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wallace Russell, Ph.D., Prof. of Psyciio- 


Linguistics, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lawrence "7 


R. Boies, M.D., Otolaryngologist, Univ. of Minn. Medical J 5° 
School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Victor A. Fields, Ph.D., College 9" “ mn 
of the City of N. Y., New York.; Grace Leslie, Connecticut 9° “" 
College, New London, Conn. and New York City; Sonia gervest | 
Sharnova, Chicago Conservatory, Chicago, Ill; E. Clifford §*"" d 
Toren, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill.; Hadley Crawford, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ilowa.; Helen Steen Huls, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; George Newton, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Philip Duey, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arhor, §*?° ‘ ‘ 
Mich. voice St 


with en 
laxec. Si 
Miss 


yonc dl 
Program net. T 


Physiology of the Vocal Tract; Scientific Aspects of Singing Jw" 


and Speech; Psychology of Teaching Singing; Psycho-Linguis. JP?‘ 
tics; Panel Discussions and Demonstrations of Teaching Voice, 9" - 
Question and Answer Periods; Repertoire; Vocal Aspects of § 4 P% 
Music Education; Evening Concerts. Konlang 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT cigs 
upper, 
operative in our attitude, and to think negatively instead of Be" 
positively about ourselves, our colleagues and our profession. J! 

On the other hand, if we are closely associated with our 
colleagues in the work and the activities of the association, J. 
we may find that we are less likely to limit our thinking, and @, 
to thwart our personal growth and development. When we Jape. 
cease limiting ourselves, we find our abilities expanding, and J \car.4o 
our teaching becoming more successful. But, most important | 
of all we, as people, find our spirits soaring to new heights, 9" 
and thrill to the added joy and satisfaction which we (ind 
in our work. 

There is no better medium for voice teachers to dispel 
the doubts, the fears, the envies, the jealousies, etc., than 
by “Promoting closer acquaintance and a more co-operetive 
attitude between teacher-members” through the work and 
activities of the National Association. 


Bernard U. Taylor 


(Continued from page 10) 
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Always be generous with your applause and encourage; ent 
to others. It will return to you compounded. 
George M. Adams 


If a man plants melons he will reap melons; if he «ws 


beans, he will reap beans. Old Chinese. 
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LLETIN 


Miss Pazmor spoke to the membership and 
wes's about her experience, last summer at 
the Mc Closkey Institute, The Plymouth Rock 
Center of Music and Drama, at Duxbury, Mass. 
Her work was in musical therapy, which em- 
phas zed the principle of relaxation used there 
or -he rebuilding and retraining of broken 
or defective voices. Miss Pazmor spoke of the 


exce'lent instruction and inspiration she re- 
ceive! from this course of study and demon- 
tratd a beginning lesson for voice students 
with emphasis on quiet humming from a re- 
laxe. sitting position. 


Mss Katherine Pfohl was asked to make a 


repo't of a survey of what “extras” are offered 
wice students in South Carolina colleges be- 
yond the N.A.S.M. requirements now being 
net. The report, in the process of completion, 
required more information than had_ been 
upplied at the time and was deferred for 
individual mailing at a later date. 


A panel of four voice teachers, Mrs. Esther 
Coulange, Mrs. Vergine Culloms, Mr. Arnold 
Putman and Mr. Milton Moore, chairman, gave 
jelptul suggestions to six young singers who 
yerformed during the Voice Clinic period. 


The formal meeting adjourned to make a 
wur of Bob Jones University, which included 
visiting a well-equipped drama and costume 
lepartment, an excellent radio and television 
iboratory and a Museum of Biblical Paintings 
ind Collectors Items from the Holy Land. A 
ielicious supper was served the N.A.T.S. vis- 
‘ors in the University Dining Hall, where they 
vere greeted by Dr. Bob Jones, Jr. After 
upper, a color film of Bob Jones Singers and 
Musicians was reviewed; this film and a bib- 
«al story in process of being produced are 
nade by the Cinema division of the Fine 
Arts Department at Bob Jones. N.A.T.S. mem- 
ets Were guests for the evening's performance 
Verdi's Rigoletto, in which Eva Likova, 
Robert Weede, Walter Fredericks and Luis 
Picardo were ably supported by Bob Jones 


voices. 
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faculty and student singers in minor roles, and 
by the student chorus and orchestra. 

Expressions of gratitude were spoken to 
Miss Grace Levinson, for the gracious re- 
ception of our membership and guests, as 
well as for her own fine work in making the 
study of opera a success on the Bob Jones 
University Campus. 


ai 


MAINE 

The Maine Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion has held two important meetings this 
season. The first, Sept. 19, at the home of 
Mrs. Edward J. Colgan, state chairman, in 
Waterville, followed by a coffee and workshop. 
Miss Madeline Perazzi, president, was the mod- 
erator for the topic “Singing as a means of 
communication” which was discussed by three 
panelists, Miss Marcia Merrill on Tone Quality, 
Mr. James Selwood, Diction, and Mrs. Colgan, 
Interpretation. A large group including guest 
members enjoyed the study period. 

The annual meeting was held Feb. 16 at 
Miss Merrill's home, Cape Elizabeth. Officers 
reelected were President, Miss Madeline Peraz- 
zi; Vice-President, Mr. Roger Nye; Secretary, 
Miss Marcia Merrill; Treasurer, Mrs. Alice P. 
Barrett. Coffee was served to the active and 
ten greater Portland guest members who joined 
with us in another successful study program. 
Mr. Charles Pearson of Boston was the guest 
speaker. He, his friendly, humorous personality 
and his interesting subject “Repertoire and 
Stage Deportment’” were thoroughly enjoyed. 


INDIANA 
The Indiana Chapter has been having a 
good year with stimulating meetings and a large 


(Continued from page 9) 


percentage of the members in attendance. It 
has adopted the national plan of having study 
groups. At our last meeting March 14 in the 
studios of George Newton a program of French 
songs with lecture notes was given by Margaret 
Friermood, soprano and Allan Schirmer, tenor. 
Mrs. Friermood sang French folk songs and 
numbers by Debussy and Fauré and Mr. Schir- 
mer sang four songs by Fauré. At our Novem- 
ber meeting Cecil Selfridge Blanchard of Evans- 
ville College presented a song recital and Miss 
Elma Igelman reported on her trip to Euro- 
pean festivals. 

The last meeting in May will be held with 
the chapter's Ball State College members at 
Muncie, at the home of Dr. Carl Nelson, who 
has been appointed the new state chairman 
for Indiana. 


DETROIT 


The Detroit Chapter of the Nationai Asso- 
ciation has had two meetings since the issuance 
of the last BULLETIN. The first was January 
20th and we had as our speaker, Chase Baro- 


operatice basso. 


The last meeting was on March 20 and Mr. 
Philip Duey of the University School of Music 
spoke on “Bel Canto.” Mr. Duey’s talk brought 
a lively discussion and many questions. He 
had with him a very interesting example of 
an old Italian song which had been ‘embroid- 
ered’ eight different ways, each more florid 
than the last, by a teacher for a singer in the 
period when bel canto was at its height. Alice 
Engram Vallons of New York sang a varied 
program. Miss Vallons has moved to Detroit 
and is opening a studio here. She will be 
a real addition to Detroit's vocal teachers. 


(Continued on page 20) 


WALDENWOODS VOICE CONFERENCE 


June 13-18 
AUGUST 15-22 


Every day we all benefit from scientific research. Are you using its findings in 
your voice teaching? Waldenwoods is a Voice Workshop where the findings of 
scientific research are transformed into simple practical exercises for developing 


For information write— 


WALDENWOODS VOICE CONFERENCE 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK!.... 


By Edwin McArthur, New York City 


Ed. Note: It has become the practice, from time to time, to ask 
for literary contributions from those eminent in contiguous musical 
fields which are closely allied with the efforts of those engaged in 
the profession of the teaching of singing. Edwin McArthur has 
just completed his fourth season as musical director and conductor 
of the Harrisburg Symphony, and this summer season will fulfill 
his tenth consecutive season as musical director of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. During the past twenty-five years, he has also been 
coach and accompanist to many of the leading singers of the day. 
including Kirsten Flagstad, Elisabeth Rethberg, Ezto Pinza and a 
host of others. 

Out of a broad past and continuing experience Mr. McArthur 
writes concisely and in direct and entertaining fashion of the current 
status of music in this country, especially as it touches the product of 
the singing teachers’ studio—the singing artist. 

Let’s take a look at the DARK side first! 

Thirty years ago—twenty-five years ago— twenty years 
ago — yes, even ten years ago, the potential in opportunities 
for the young beginner or already established professional 
was far greater than it is today. A contention to the contrary 
is, in my studied opinion, a mis-statement. 

The great Chicago Opera Company no longer exists. 
Fortune Gallo’s famous San Carlo Opera Company ceased 
to make its annual trans-continental tours some years ago. 
These are but two examples. There are others, but these 
are representative. Such companies provided regular engage- 
ments for dozens of singers. And an engagement with such a 
company was of sufficient length of time and compensation 
to justify a professional career. 

Today in the United States there are only three opera com- 
panies which can be described as regularly organized for 
extended seasons: The Metropolitan, The New York City 
Opera Company, and the San Francisco Opera Company. 
And only the Metropolitan conducts seasons of sufficient 
length to guarantee any number of singers engagements with 
any sort of monetary security. 

Artistically speaking, probably the most outstanding enter- 
prise in the operatic world in America is the series of per- 
formances presented by the National Broadcasting Company 
Opera Theater. Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff as producer and 
Peter Herman Adler as artistic director continue to give 
us about once a month, a performance via television of 
real merit. But let us not forget that these performances are 
intended for all of America and in numbers of engaged 
singers the outlook even there is not bright. 

There are a good many “bright” signs in the operatic world 
of America and let us look at some of them too. The engage- 
ment of American singers, even in our established profes- 
sional companies, has increased in the past few years. What 
started as a trend has become a habit. This will continue 
and even increase provided the American singer continues 
to fill the requirement and also provided that there are com- 
panies in existence prepared and financially able to continue 
to give Grand Opera. In an endeavor to give re-birth to the 
Chicago Opera Company, a group is now banded together 
in Chicago and will present a three week season there next 
autumn. Several touring companies have to some degree 
taken the place of the old San Carlo. Charles L. Wagner has 
led the field in operatic touring for the past few seasons and 
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has of recent date been joined by such enterprises as the relev ist 
New England Opera Company under Boris Goldowsky, The }!*°'S 
Nine O'clock Opera Company, The Mannes School Workshop, |?" °%S 
and the limited touring of the City Center Opera Company. J 14 
Active for short seasons in the Pacific Northwest is a healthy | drecs ¢ 
and growing company. There may be others. The foregoing J" & 
list is not intended to be complete, but merely some examples. J“ © 
This 1s 
me 

t 


Perhaps the healthiest development of recent times is the 
widespread growth of operatic workshops through the ecu- 
cational institutions in America. Bob Jones College in ‘ie! 
South has led the way. The University of Indiana has a} life 
most remarkable opera department. The late Kurt Wi: ill pour le 
chose this University Theater for the world premiere of | | eee 
“Down in the Valley.” The Opera Workshop in 
California under the direction of Dr. Carl Ebert has done /f‘P’~* 
great work. There are many other colleges and universities | tee 


0 
thes 


doing similar work of high caliber. 

Many symphony orchestras throughout America have short) ae 
opera seasons as part of their regular schedule. Most of he! ty oi 
artists engaged by such orchestras are drawn from the ranks} —— 
of the already established and more regularly functioning op: ral “ene 
companies. San Antonio and Kansas City have this season/ ty 


been active in such operatic presentations. Other orchestras! 
give operas in concert form. New Orleans and Pittsburgh. 
each have regular performances of opera by locally organized | 
companies, each depending upon musicians from the respec-} 
tive local orchestra for their personnel in the pit, but neither 
having direct connection with the symphony orchestra in| 
either city. 
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Yes, these foregoing and many more make the picture sound) 
bright. But the fact still does remain that on a purely pro- 


fessional basis we have a great shortage of opportunity for) : 


steady and lucrative activity in the operatic field. As has|q. oo 
always been the case, the big stars can demand, and in most Si wn 
cases, receive good fees. Those at the top are almost always satas 
busy. Many who are near the top are pretty busy. There|}/ mp 
is a middle class who have continually to scrape, and those, ; 


even of talent, who haven't had the break, have less and less 
chance of getting it where the monetary return can possibly 
balance the monetary investment. 


wotess: 
ind pr 

must a 
There used to be a wide-spread music festival activity in) walify 
this country, much of which has died within the past twenty) Boine 
five years. There were festivals at places like Keene, New} oe 
Hampshire, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Evanston, Illinois; 
Ithaca, New York; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Many and many\f, . 4, 
more could be remembered. Some of the established festivals) 


are still flourishing: Worcester, Massachusetts; Cincinnati) 
Ohio, etc. But the majority are now only a matter of mem-J | pr 
ory. With the demise of these festivals has gone a_ big) ‘ing ing 
barrel of engagements for dozens of singers. I remember Afni; te. 


few years ago when four singers who coached with me .p- 
peared at nine different festivals in one season. There aren Ug; 
that many for them to be considered for today. 

Radio, within the memory of most of us offered oppor/ffhe fire 
tunities to lots of young singers. With the advent of tclefwh le. 
vision, the requirements for those who appear over the ire 


rive 
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waves is greatly altered. And one need only watch the 
levision screen for a short time to realize how very few 
ingers are engaged in this highly specialized field of our 
shop, ession. 
pany. | Thanks to Civic and Community Concerts, there are hun- 
salthy | irecs of communities all over America which can have con- 
Boing (peer guaranteed without a loss financially and which keeps 
ples, the a considerable number of young American artists. 
Saale This 1s not meant that there is nO concert activity outside 
Civic and Community Concerts field, but without 
two nationally established organizations, the concert 
ee call life today would, in ‘my opinion, face serious catastrophe. 
Wei] gout let us not deceive ourselves about today. If anyone 
Piouots that there was an immensely greater amount of 


s the 
~The 


of his 
thern omert activity twenty five years ago, I suggest he get out 
. 
Jone oP!<S of any of the national musical journals and compare 
Gone - 
rsiries of twenty five years ago with those of today. 
1es 


Tre field of the theater for singers rapidly and steadily 
qiim nishes. A few short years ago the Messrs. Shubert had 
short, many as eight or ten touring productions of shows like 
of che Bicssom Time” and “The Student Prince” every year. These 
FANKS A nd other similar companies meant engagements for hundreds 
sll + if singers. No such shows tour now and as far as the New 
ASO York: theater itself is concerned, there are annually a mere 
lest9SPondful of jobs available each season to young singers. 
burgh There is a growth of summer theaters, most of which are 


anizedy ntterned after the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company. Mr. 


7 john Kennedy, productions director of the St. Louis Company 
ee And 1 myself, as musical director, hear hundreds of young 
tra in 


Jingers each season. It is not secret among those of us en- 
uged in the business of hiring singers, that the supply far 
aceeds the demand. 

Now all! of this sounds pretty grim. And I, for one, think 
: is GRIM. What can we do about it? As professionals in 
he field of teaching we have responsibility to face the future 
realistically. There are those who would accuse me of being 
pessimistic.” This I firmly deny. I do think, however, that 
lam “realistic.” 

In my opinion, the one grave error among the teaching 
wofession, is that all of us spend too much time encouraging 
ind preparing our students for “professional careers.” We 
nus’ admit that only a small percentage are ever going to 


sound} 
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vity IMQwalify for the professional field, but as I have tried to 
twenYibointe out in these few lines, the professional field (and 
» Newy that field I mean a proving ground where one may make 
linoiss living) is diminishing. Sooner or later, the enrollment 
1 manyiin schools or in the private studio will also diminish if 
estivals) omething other than the vague possibility of a professional 
INA areor is not held out to the youth of America. 

mem | propose that a concerted effort be made among the 
a bigg inging teachers of America (not necessary to confine it to 
mber nly teachers of singing — include all music) that we return 
me p- 


0 tie age-old custom of learning and making music purely 
‘or “pleasure.” It would be a healthy thing in America if 
ve ould return to the old Sunday night group singing around 
the fire place. It would be an inspiring movement for the 
vhc le of America if great choruses all over the land could 
% siven a re-birth. And incidentally if this latter should 
lapoen, indirectly the activity for the professional would in- 
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crease as a natural result. Instead of spending so much effort 
and time in trying to scrape together careers for our students, 
let us lead the way in keeping alive, yes even giving re-birth 
to the idea that making music is for the joy of living. 
Those who are of the professional caliber and are intended 
by one reason or another to get there, will come to the 
top the same as cream goes to the top of the milk bottle. 
But a movement of study for “study's” sake, music making 
for “music making’s” sake can possibly save music in America 
and indirectly save our own individual profession and live- 
lihood. Let’s be frank—this last point is one we are all 
interested in. 


UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT AGREEMENT 

At a meeting of publishers, composers and representatives 
of other musical interests, called by the National Music 
Council in New York City, February 8, it was suggested 
that persons interested in the passage of Congressional legis- 
lation having to do with the following matter, write letters 
to Washington immediately: 

The Convention held in Geneva in 1952 to consider a 
Universal Copyright Agreement resulted in the signing of 
the Agreement by about forty nations, including the United 
States. The Agreement now awaits ratification by the U.S. 
Senate before it can have the force of a Treaty in this 
country. If accomplished, it will give international copyright 
protection to musical compositions through the simple mark- 
ing of the letter “C” within a circle, accompanied by the 
name of the copyright owner and the year of first publication. 
The National Music Council, of which our National Associa- 
tion is an organizational member, has gone on record as 
favoring ratification. 

While the action of the National Music Council represents 
an important step in obtaining ratification, it is also very 
necessary that many personal letters be written from ail 
parts of the country, urging that this legislation be passed. 
Opposition to the Senate’s approval of the Universal Copy- 
right Agreement comes from the typographical unions, which 
might be able to secure the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in blocking the passage of the Treaty. A 
two-thirds’ majority of the Senate must be convinced that 
there is a nation-wide desire for ratification, and that the 
emphasis on this does not come only from metropolitan 
centers. 

This matter is brought to the attention of our members 
and of all persons who will take the trouble to write to 
Washington. Send letters to: Senator Alexander Wiley, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. and Senator William Langer, Chair- 
man, Judiciary Committee, U. S. Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Letters sent to the above Senators should express the 
opinions of the writers on Senate approval of the Universal 
Copyright Agreement. 


THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
ARE FOR 
YOU 
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by Richard De Young, Chicago, Ill. 


The art of teaching voice and the scientific 
laws governing the art of singing go hand 
in hand. Art is creative, science is law. While 
there often seems to be controversy between 
those who teach “by ear” and those who prefer 
to use strictly “scientific methods,” there is 
really no ground for it. One is the comple- 
ment of the other. 

In recent years the sciences physiology, oto- 
laryngology, acoustics, psychology and yes, even 
pedagogy have been greatly clarified by research 
and experience. 

At the same time nothing has been found 
to take the place of the sensitive discriminating 
ear of the teacher, his judgment of sound, nor 
of his creative image of the tone he wishes 
to hear in a particular voice. 

Reliance upon this talent for mentally hear- 
ing a vocal sound as it should be, has not 
been found sufficiently accurate, however. This 
has indeed been the source of much suspicion 
and distrust of voice teachers in the past. 
As long as each teacher was a law unto himself, 
there could be no recognized standard, no 
level of efficiency upon which the student 
could rely. 

Now, with more enlightened thought and 
definite knowledge of the laws of nature in- 
volved in the art of singing, the uncertainty 
has been taken out of voice teaching. With 
a definite and sure knowledge of these laws, 
the teacher can proceed with confidence, and 
understand what he previously only believed 
were the right methods and procedures. 

The teacher is dealing with the growing 
consciousness of the singer. He knows that 
the mental and physical freedom of his student 
goes hand in hand with his freedom of feeling. 
A student never feels “right” if his voice is 
not obedient to the laws which govern it. 

While the teacher does not seek to make 
the student conscious of scientific laws, his 
own knowledge of them makes him a reliable 
authority that a student can follow with con- 
fidence. 

There are many fine artists before the public 
today, who are not aware of the scientific 
laws governing singing. But leading these 
artists there has been a guiding hand which 
has directed their experience of unfoldment 
into a realization of how to sing. 

We have all known people who can play 
the piano by ear. Some can reproduce re- 
cordings with surprising accuracy. But they 
do not really £now how to play the piano, 
and subsequent experience soon proves it and 
they vanish from sight. Just so, those who teach 
“by ear” will need to know the laws men- 
tioned above. 

Nothing will ever take the place of creative 
teaching on the part of one who is a fine 
musician, an efficient linquist, and who knows 
when a sound is “right.” Neither would a 
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teacher who possessed all these qualities as a 
talent be uniformly right in dealing with all 
his students, nor would his diagnosis of the 
student’s needs be uniformly accurate. 

The balanced teacher must be prepared with 
all the scientific knowledge necessary. But his 
need for well balanced judgment, highly de- 
veloped musicianship and skill in leading the 
young artist into the full realization of his 
talents is still of first importance. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

So that the association's list of author- 
members and their books may be as complete 
as possible, it is hoped that all writers in our 
organization will assist by sending in to the 
editor the requested information pertaining 
to their published works. In so doing, the 
following routine should be followed: title 
of book - name of author - publisher - date 
of publication - price. 

A complete list of National Association 
author-members’ books which have been regis- 
tered with THE BULLETIN to date, is avail- 
able to members upon request to the editor. 


Important to 
Non-Member Subscribers 


Due to the change in policy in which 
THE BULLETIN will be issued quarterly 
instead of in five releases as formerly, 
the non-members’ subscription rate will 
be reduced to $2.50 for all new sub- 
scriptions and renewals received after 
May 15, 1954. Those who have already 
subscribed on the basis of five issues 
annually, will receive a total of five 
issues before their subscription is con- 
sidered complete, in order to conform 
with the terms of their original contract 
with THE BULLETIN. 
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following song lists: 


SONGS BY 


SonG List For SPECIAL 
OccASIONS—CHRISTMAS 


AMERICAN SONG LIST 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild has just completed the 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


These and earlier publications by the Guild 
may be had for $1.00 to cover cost of mailing 
and handling by writing to the secretary— 
Earle Tanner, 2241 Hartrey St., Evanston, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
odd. But in time she acquired a_ balanced 
standard, which she now demands of her 
pupils. 

Varied and numerous constructive remarks 
and viewpoints were expressed continuously 
from the floor. The moderator concluded the 
panel session with a brief summarization of 
the meaning of diction, divided into three 
fundamental processes that are significant to 
the teacher of singing — articulation, enuncia- 
tion, and pronunciation. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


THINK BROADLY 


“Where NATS is concerned, the membership 
of which is almost equally divided betwee 
institutional teachers and ‘private teachers, ou 
thinking must be broad and inclusive an 
the rights and necessities of all be the basis 


of Association action.” 


Chauss 
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Paulin 


of 
World Famous Songs 
by 
ERICH J. WOLFF 


LOVE ME (Knabe und Veilchen) 
| AM SO ALONE (Sommernacht) 
THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD 
(Alles gehort uns) 
GOD'S GARDEN 
(Ein wunderbarer Garten) 
SINCE YOU'RE NEAR 
(Alle Dinge haben Sprache) 
TAKE ME AND MY ROSES 
(Du bist so jung) 
FROM HEART TO HEART 
(Drum sollst du dulden) 
CLOSE YOUR EYES MY DEAR 


MEMORIES (Wie in alten Tagen) 


FROM ME TO THEE (Faden) 
MELODIES (Ich bin eine Harfe) 


60c each 


HARMONIA 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
R. D. 3, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITIONS 


HARVEST HOME (Die Krone gericht+t) 
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begins to hunt for it, on the couch, under the piano, every- 
where. “Where could 1 have left it?” Finally she finds it 
—tiomphe! She acts out the whole scene with expressiveness, 
gnviction and sincerity. I have rarely known it to fail. She 
an then sing a little tune to the action: anything will do. 
Of -ourse it is her imagination that has taken charge of the 
stuition and resulted in a spontaneous portrayal of the 
vene; and herein lies the value of operatic training. The 
vbv ous difficulty is to apply this “game approach” to formal 
sing ‘ng. 

Tie second device is similar, but is without action. Perhaps 
the pupil has been studying “Solvejg’s Song.” She is asked 
0 st the mental and emotional stage for the scene. It would 
help to read “Peer Gynt” and get the whole story, but that 
int really necessary. All she has to do is to imagine a 
witsble mood and setting for the song—perhaps a remote 
mountain meadow in Norway. She is watching her herd of 
attie, or knitting, or just thinking of her long-lost lover. 
she must go over and over the setting and the story until 
she actually lives it; she must “make it stick.” This is more 
lificult to translate into singing than the first suggested 
ievice, but it should contribute some degree of imaginative 
spontaneity. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


The third and final suggestion has to do with the self-hyp- 
notic effect of just saying over and over significant short 
phrases like “Why did you?,” “How could you?,” “High, so 
high,” “Far and wide,” “So small.” The next step is to sing 
the words, always giving the same value as in speech, only 
more developed and more full of meaning. This procedure 
results in the freedom which comes from identifying onesself 
with something outside—in this case the significance and 
expressiveness of words. 

None of these devices is entirely successful in all cases, 
but each is an attempt to solve our problem. How few the 
numbers are who achieve this complete liaison between the 
two factors is attested by the fact that the majority of singers 
either have control and lack spontaneity, or have spontaneity 
and lack control. Well, we can always try, can’t we? 

One further paragraph regarding the above-mentioned 
shift in emphasis will bring this article to a close. 

When the pupil begins to sing a soaring phrase like 
“How lovely are Thy dwellings” in a too careful, plodding 
manner, the emphasis should be shifted to a heart-felt, up- 
lifted spontaneity. On the other hand, if “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer” tends to become out of line, emotionally 
or in any other way, then is the time for control. 


THE FRENCH ART SONG .. 


ince they require mastery of tone technique and sensitivity 
f atmosphere and color. A voice pupil must be well ad- 
vanced before making any attempt at this branch of reper- 
wire and an experienced accompanist is needed. Examples: 
Chausson’s “Le colibri,” Debussy’s “Les cloches,” Duparc’s 

Extase,” Fauré’s “Clair de lune,” “Les roses d'Ispahan,” Fer- 
aris “Le miroir,” Hahn's “D'une prison,” “L’heure exquise,” 
Paulin’s “Avril pose ses pieds lents,” and Szulc’s “Clair de lune.” 

Type Six: Pastoral—Innocent, youthful, charming, naive. 
Though this type is believed to have originated in Italy and 
vas eventually taken up by the English too, the French were 
nrticularly noted for development of this attractively simple 
wyle Actually it is not difficult for Americans to perform 
ind understand. Examples: Bizet’s “Pastorale,” d’Indy’s “Mad- 
rigal,” Périlhou’s “La vierge a la créche,” Saint-Saens’ “Pour- 
qwoi rester seulette,” and the well known “Bergerettes” of 
Weckerlin. 

Type Seven: Ballad or Light Romance—A light melody, 
harming and polite, though somewhat frivolous and _senti- 
mental, Its romantic background in text is none too serious 
r soulful. Requires a certain French color and charm, plus 
i litle “touch of the boulevard,” not always quickly sensed 
ty the average non-French singer. Examples: Franck’s “Le 
nariage des roses,” Hess’ “Dis-moi que tu m’aimes,” Massenet's 
Bonne nuit,” Rabey’s “Tes yeux.” 

Type Eight: Chic, sparkling, refined. Has a tendency 
owerds Type Seven, although definitely better class in music, 
xcompaniment, style, and rendition. It is frequently déb- 
on: ire and always calls for extra refinement and polish. 
is text may or may not be romantic in story. This type is 
muc. more difficult to perform than is thought on_ first 
lance. It requires sympathetic understanding of the text and 
nus c, and tip-top French diction and interpretation. Exam- 
~Chausson’s “Les papillons,’ Debussy’s “Mandoline,” 
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. (Continued from page 6) 


Dupont’s “Chanson des noisettes,” “Hué’s “A des oiseaux.” 

Type Nine: Modernistic—Little need be said regarding this 
classification; it truly speaks for itself. Although the French 
are among the most outstanding leaders and developers, this 
form of composition has actually become international. How- 
ever, in song literature the French have always maintained 
their marked individuality and personality. This type is diffi- 
cult to perform, as it requires first and foremost excellent 
musicianship. A musical and musicianly American singer, 
with a flare for oddity and spontaneity, should be able to 
do this type effectively, whether or not limited in French; 
because the queer harmony of the composition, the interesting 
non-conventional form, the outstanding part rendered through 
the piano accompaniment—all should assist decidedly in the 
performers successful rendition. Modernistic compositions 
demand a highly sensitive, intellectual, musical audience; 
but French modernistic songs invite the very highest. Exam- 
ples: Debussy’s “Green,” Grovlez’ “Guitares et mandolines,” 
Moret’s “La lettre,” Ravel's “L’énigme éternelle”; and current 
products of “Les Six.” 

In conclusion, it might be said that most of the examples 
offered above were chosen somewhat impromptu, although 
certain ones of common note and usage were deliberately 
picked for special or convenient purpose. Then too, there are 
always the general song types applicable to all languages; 
such as Character, Classic, Dramatic, Lullaby, Romantic, Ser- 
enade and others—plus the classifications mentioned above. 
The nine specific types presented, however, were intentionally 
designed for special fine probing, dissection, differentation, and 
allocation of that particular branch of song repertoire relevant 
to French music of the last two hundred years. 

* Address given, with repertorial illustrations by assisting 
artists, before NATS Study Group, New York City, Jan- 

uary 25, 1954. 
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CHAPTER NOTES .. 


TWIN CITIES 

The Twin Cities Chapter was proud of its 
program of contemporary songs held on March 
14, and of the attendance in spite of a heavy 
snowfall which made driving hazardous. 

At a special business meeting on April 3 
a nominating committee composed of Harold 
Brundin, Oliver Mogck and Myrtle Ornes 
(chairman) was instructed to report to the 
membership by June 1. The chapter voted 
to hold its annual election by mail at that time. 

The Chapter’s contribution to the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association convention will 
take the form of a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject “How do you judge a singer?” Members 
of this panel will include a teacher, a music 
critic, a concert director, and a local organizer 
of popular entertainment. Chapter president, 
Margaret Sheridan will moderate this program. 

The chapter discussed Article X of the “By- 
laws of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc. (Revised as of 1953),” ques- 
tioning the necessity of it reading as it does 
in order to comply with the laws of incor- 
poration in the state of Illinois. The chapter 
voted to protest the present by-law and suggest 
that it be changed to provide that the mem- 
bership of he National Association be required 
to vote upon a change in by-laws, dues, and 
other rights and privileges of members, or 
that the board be increased to include all 
regional governors. 

Nancy Stuessy, chairman, reported that the 
students’ program will be held May 2 at 
Macalester College. This will be a program 
of lullabies and serenades. 

The question was raised as to the advisability 
of having a national convention every year, and 
the chapter voted to go on record as favoring 
a change. We feel that a national convention 
every two years with a regional convention held 
during the alternate year would strengthen 
our organization considerably at the “grass 
roots level.” Regional conventions could be 
held either preceding or following the various 
work-shops in order to eliminate extra travel 
and to insure good attendance. 


At the close of this meeting the members 
present were the guests of regional governor, 
John Thut and Mrs. Thut for a social hour. 


‘ 
NEW YORK 


The first general meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the National Association was held 
on February 5 at the studio of Arthur Gerry 
in order among other things, to establish the 
charter membership. The officers pro-tem were 
formally elected—as follows: President, Grace 
Leslie; Vice-President, Dolf Swing; Secretary, 
Harold C. Luckstone; Treasurer, Violet John- 
son, Board of Directors, Leon Carson, Cecile 
Jacobson (Pres. NYSTA), Homer G. Mowe. 
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Past-president Mowe, during whose NATS 
presidency were founded more chapters than 
in any other to date, presented in interesting 
fashion a brief history of the origin and evo- 
lution of the chapter project in general. He 
explained that chapters were authorized be- 
cause the majority of the members found it 
difficult to attend either yearly conventions or 
the workshops; that only through the grouping 
of the members in local chapters could a con- 
tinuing activity of the membership be assured. 
The success of the chapters has proven the 
wisdom of their formation. Through them the 
members have been able to meet frequently in 
friendly co-operation and to assist in carrying 
on activities of great value to the association. 


He mentioned their influence in implementing . 


the association vocal education program; in 
attending to and watching carefully matters 
of local and state interest, such as licensing and 
certification, etc.; in promoting the interests 
of near-by workshops; in organizing local 
study groups; and, generally in exerting a 
strong, constructive influence in the national 
life of the association. 


Miss Leslie's presidential acceptance speech 
to the members present was based, among 
others, on two main thoughts—"The need 
which I shall have of help of various kinds 
from every member, and the assurance that 
everyone is willing to share in some way in 
the tremendous job ahead.” 

The list of charter members includes—So- 
lon Alberti, Madeleine King Bartell, Edna 
Beatrice Bloom, Leon Carson, Helen Chase, 
Alba Clawson, Hazel Collins, Burton Corn- 
wall, Vera Curtis, Katharine R. Eastment, 
Constance Eberhart, Victor Alexander Fields, 
Ida Franca, Caroline Beeson Fry, Eva Gauthier, 
Arthur Gerry, Cecile M. Jacobson, Mrs. Hardesty 
Johnson, Violet Johnson, Norma Ethel Langen- 
hagen, Lila LeeRoy, Lotte Leonard, Grace 
Leslie, Ruth A. Levenson, Harold C. Luckstone, 
Vera B. McIntyre, Margaret Macmillen, Homer 
G. Mowe, Edith Nichols, Norman O'Hara, 
Quirino Pellicciotti, Carolyn Raney, George 
Rasely, John Seully, Dora Sivin, Betty Schuleen 
Soldano, Pietro Soldano, Winifred Spencer, 
Clark Steigerwalt, Dolf Swing, Bernard Taylor. 

The second meeting of the chapter occurred 
on the evening of April 29, with forty-six 
members and guests in attendance, and featur- 
ing the eminent music critic, Olin Downes, 
in “Phonetics begins with phonation.” A 
lively panel discussion followed. 

While Mr. Downes had once studied voice 
to advance his concepts of vocal criticism, he 
confessed never having entertained pretenses 
of becoming a vocal performer or teacher. 
He continued: ‘Regardless, I always judge 
more by sound than basic theory or method.” 

Among many other remarks, the critic then 
stated that all human means used in singing 
arose originally from the spoken language. 


‘(Continued from page 15) 


Good music anywhere springs therefrom, de. 
pendent upon race environment and_ habits, 
He questioned starting pupils with text based 
on foreign languages. Why not master Enylish 
fundamentals first? In this connection the 
thought was advanced by Homer Mow. of 
the value of the use of the Italian language, 
and particularly the purity and fluency o: it; 
vowels. Also questionable in Mr. Downes 
mind was the matter of opera and song tans. 
lations in general, with certain exception: of 
note. 


Instrumental music may be classifier as 
international; but vocal composition invar ably 
conveys definitely national traits, becaus: of 
language characteristics. Closeness of language 
and melody is all-important. Tone 
from the word.” 


comes 


In conclusion Mr. Downes stressed the im- 
portance of training American voice stu ents 
in the rudiments of good English diction, tw 
offset the past and prevailing serious problems 
emanating from singers regarding dictional 
distortion. 


Chapter president Leslie then introduced 
the following four panelists: Sylvie Derdeyn, 
Pittsburgh Chapter president; Gertrude Ehr- 
hart of Boston, member of NATS Study Group 
Committee; Madeleine Marshall, internationally 
known diction teacher; Charles Pearson, Boston 
Chapter president. Leon Carson, past-president 
of NATS, acted as moderator. 

The panel discussion was the continuation 
of the subject of diction. All five presented 
varied angles on the topic. The moderator, 
upon request, described his eleven years’ ex- 
perience as adjudicator at the annual Griffith 
Foundation Auditions. Though performance 
each year showed gradual definite, overall im- 
provement, stated Mr. Carson, the one ap- 
parent disturbing factor remains the problem 
of diction, and its complete projective values 
in an auditorium. 

Miss Marshall cited the average careless 
speech habits; the need to conquer sluggish 
muttering, stiffening action, squeezing, cutting 
up words and syllables at expense of clear flow 
of sounds; making exaggerated faces to over 
come faults. 


Mr. Pearson emphasized making pupils prac 
tice to read texts aloud, regardless of language. 


He also noted how television conveys the 
constant need of proper diction. 

Mme. Derdeyn related her studies i: the 
Brussels’ Conservatoire; the strict first tw 
years of rudiments in music, vocalises. an 


diction; the eventual severe diction exaninat 


tions before a stern committee. 


Miss Ehrhart remarked: “Why shou! wé 


Americans not stress diction with ar istry 
including ‘Academic English’ too?” She cite 


her early sectional pronunciation, which «thers 
elsewhere ridiculed; she thought theirs «ually 


(Continued back on page 18) 
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n, derbi you have a tried and true belief. Then others which 
habits, {Mary with every need of the choir and which are remedial to 
based ff’ie current problems and ever constructive of the music at 
inylish in nature. 
n theB). What can you use as a yardstick or measure to check your 
infer from studio to rehearsal? 
gee Find a congenial fellow-musician to act as a sound board. 
owne: ff it out, share, interchange ideas and ideals, then go back 
trans. end work harder than ever. 
on: of Ml. What are the choral weak spots you find most common 
jou meet so many choruses in the capacity of guest con- 
ie asfluctor and how can these be aided or eliminated by techniques 
ariably Biron: the studio? 
uss off One of the most common country-wide is the tight and 
nevage Mri], soprano tone. To help correct this, I use the three-way 
“MS @xercise mentioned in question 7, use every device possible 
_ ff relax the jaw, as well as everything which brings the 
he im- Bone forward. One of the most effective approaches has 
fusens Ben to start negatively with a very horrible nasal ee and 
aan »y a gradual opening of the throat, relaxing of the jaw and 
‘ctional ard urge of the tone, let the singers “hear” and “feel” 
he difference in sound. It carries over! 
A20ther common weakness is the too early “deflation” 
erdeyn,ij! te phrase which is lack of concentration to breath prep- 
le Eh. gation. This gives an excellent opportunity to apply tech- 
Groupiques for breath capacity, the results of which show in a 
tionally mass attention to maintaining the “life duration” of the 
Boston 
resident A third weakness, corrected by emergency concentration, 
— @sthe mutilation of vowel sounds. Abstract drill, using the 
nuaton @ilables of the current choral material, in which the duration 
rescore’ Bi the pure vowel sound is exaggerated and the terminating 
sa onsonant activity is minimized, brings desired results. This 
Griffith nster_ must be interise and concentrated to be effective, but 
srmanceg can be very quickly effective thus applied. 
rall im- A fourth weakness and one of the most glaring is the 
yne ap-pack of feeling for the underlying pulse or rhythm of music. 
problemi This is nothing that can be carried over from the studio 
> valuesiin particular, but is the strict responsibility of all teachers 
{ music, no matter what category. The life blood of any 
careless verformance, solo or ensemble, flows through the veins of 
slusgishil-svehm, so we must clear all channels for this vital flow! 
cumin As a conclusion to the answer of this question, may I 
capes wmmarize the weaknesses and state inclusive remedies: 
Soprano tone; Deflated Phrase; Mutilated Vowels; 
— Absence of the underlying rhythmic feeling 
ancuage Tbe blanket answer for the cure of these weaknesses 
eys thegan be excavated from all answers I have given to date. 
4 procedure on the part of the director which always carries 
_ in the@vith ic a minimum though inclusive framework for remedy, 
WOM nvolves attention to: 
- |) Posture; 2) Breath; 3) Tone; 
exe] =i) Rhythmic Flow; 5) The meaning of the Song 
oul we Speaking of the meaning of the song, how do you trans- 
aristrygag’ £0 a choir the many facets involved in a good interpreta- 
She citedifl'ion of what they are singing? 
ch othe#} By working with good music in which you can have im- 
s «vuallfBoici) faith and for which you can evidence honest enthus- 
) am. stimulating the imagination of the singers; bringing 
1954 


DOWN TO EARTH WITH IDEALS... trom pase 13) 


about a dedication to the message of the song; then sing it! 

Since the last question has to do with interpretation or 
re-creation, it seems a good spot to dismiss our interrogator 
and conclude by saying that the chorus director who transfers 
richness from the studio with awareness, know-how, a passion 
for good performance, abandon and vitality is indeed a for- 
tunate person. 


AURAL AND VISUAL IMAGERY 


(Continued from page 7) 


Rhythm too, must have a place in the musical memory to 
complete the reading of a piece of music. While it is ob- 
tained to a degree through the ear, the kinesthetic sense is 
largely responsible for the retention and recall of rhythmic 
figures. 

Instrumentalists will have different methods of developing 
tonal relationships, aural and visual imagery, but these ele- 
ments must be present for them as well as the singer in 
order to render an accurate interpretation of the printed 
page of music. 


SUMMARY 


The process of music reading is a highly developed skill 
involving the co-ordination of aural imagery and visual 
sensation. Before a response can be made, vocally or instru- 
mentally, the performer must automatically comprehend a 
combination of tones received through eye impressions and 
must recall the sound of those tones from his musica! 
memory. 
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Psychology of School Music Teaching 

Myers, Louise Kifer 
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Seashore, Carl Psychology of Music 
Teaching Suggestions for “Singing on Our Way” Ginn & Co. 


“Ignorance 1s the true original sin. Men are bankrupt morally 
because they do not know the gold mine that is in them.” 
Brierly 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 
(Continued from page 12) 

and wrong and in what our professional and personal conduct 

of affairs should be. 

Frequently, when folded up and carelessly tucked away 
in the musty archives of the studio, much of the essence 
of a code of ethics becomes vague, and we are likely to 
forget some of the finer points that should prove a guide 
to our daily lives and actions. Why not frame your copy 
and hang it in a conspicuous place on a wall of your studio, 
where every one entering therein can see the printed evidence 
of our ‘bill of rights’, as it were, under which we operate? 
It is a good set of rules, too, for the student and artist-singer 
to come in contact with, for its provisions touch their lives 
also, and when understood by them gains for the teacher 
a still higher degree of respect as their counselor and guide. 
All this has its strong points. Think it over! 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE CHORALES—FROM ST. JOHN PASSION, = Ra S. Bach. The H. = 
Gray Co. (Agents for Novello & Co., London 
This series of chorales, eleven in number, is rn up with excerpts Pov 
the St. John Passion, arranged for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus. No special 
accompaniment score is given. Vocal tessitura and range generally normal. 
These are exceedingly valuable for the well-trained choir; sung a cappella or 
otherwise. 7 pages. 
GOD, BE IN MY HEAD, by G. Alexander Kevan. Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 15c 
A brief but excellent two- page anthem in the form of a musical prayer, 
for 4-parte (SATB) mixed chorus, to be sung a cappella. Includes rehearsal 
accompaniment. Voice range and tessitura easy. Text from Sacred Primer 


(1558). 


VESPERSONG, by Marcel G. Frank. J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. 20c 

A dignified and melodious 4-part (T.T.B.B.) anthem for male voices; 
suitable for evening service, with appropriate text by Mary Freeman. May be 
_— a ert or otherwise. Vocal range and tessitura normal. 6 pages. 
erf. time, 


GOD OF THE UNIVERSE, by Homer Whitford. J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. 25¢ 

A straightforward, rather fast- -moving anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed 
chorus, with organ accomp. Long soprano and alto duet occupies middle 
portion. Easy vocal range and tessitura. 10 pages. 


BE oe 8 TO ME, O GOD, by Julia Perry. Galaxy Music 2. ‘ 


An unusual and interesting anthem in its musical arrangement, 
(SATB) mixed chorus; portions to be sung a cappella. 
gy Soprano and bass soli. 

organ introduction. 
Range and tessitura normal. 


for 4-part 
Organ accomp., also 
Text from Psalm 57:1, 2. A somewhat 
Suitable for communion or general service. 
7 pages. Perf. time 7 min. 


WALK WORTHY, by Carl F. Mueller. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 20c 

A rhythmic type of anthem for chorus of mixed voices (SATB) with 
bass or baritone solo. Piano or organ accomp. Text from Ephesians 4:1-6. 
Vocal range and tessiture in all parts normal. Suitable for the average, well- 
balanced choir, and for general service. 6 pages. 


THE SECOND BEATITUDE, by Robert Crandell. Canyon Press, Inc., E. 

Orange, N. J. 26c 

An impressive but difficule anthem for 4-pare (SATB) well-trained, mixed 

chorus, including length solo for medium —, erg text adapted from 

Matt. 5:4, Psalms 116:7, Deut. 4:30, 31, Jer. 31:13. Organ accomp. Chang- 

ing tempi and varying moods marked profusely yh interpretation. Generally 
normal range and tessitura. 14 pages. 


I a + eed THEE, by Edward Harris. Galaxy Music Corp., 
60c 
An interesting and effective solo for med- -low voice (B to E). Piano or 


Organ accomp. Opens with brief quasi recit. ‘But now saith the Lord, that 


created thee.’ 4 pages. Perf. time 31 min. 
SECULAR 
THREE QUATRAINS FROM THE RUBAIYAT, by Houston Bright. Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., N. Y. 20c 


Here are three attractive "four- line bits of song under one cover, set to 
the familiar 12th century Omar Khayyam text; English version by Edw. 
Fitzgerald. These are for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus or quartet, and are 
to be sung a cappella; rehearsal accomp. provided. 


NEVER TELL ~~ LOVE, by Houston Bright. 
ne., N. 
A finely ae expressive composition for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus 
or quartet, with text by William Blake. Sung a cappella; rehearsal accomp. 
provided. Vocal range and tessitura normal. 3 pages. 


Associated Music eens 
c 


LAMENT OF THE *-ENCHANTRESS, by Houston Bright. 

Publishers, Inc., N. Y. 20 

A serious, splendidly designed ber for 4-pare (SATB) mixed chory 

Or quartet, with music set to text of Shelley, To be sung a cappella; rehearsy 

accomp. provided. It will take a well-trained and balanced aggregation 9) 

singers to portray the varying important moods. Voice range and _ tessitur 
normal. 6 pages. 


THE —— by Ernst Krenek (Op. 35). 


Associated Musig 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc, 
35q 
aia, oo interesting atmospheric vocal pictures of the seasons, Spring 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, set to text of Friedrich Hoelderlin for -parg 
(SATB) mixed chorus or an adequate quartet. Sung a cappella. Re: uiresil 
well-balanced singing ensemble. German and English text. Tessitura at i 
somewhat difficult. 15 pages. 


OPEN THY HEART (Ouvre ton Coeur) (B-minor), by Georges Bizet. Whit 
ney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. 707 
One of the wellknown Cortese Editions, featuring practical and «rtistidlll 


English translations that are singable, and reflect closely the intent of thal 
French text (also included), and at the same are intelligently integrated wit 
the musical structure. Editing and English poem by Lydia Cortese. 


WHEN SOFT IN SLEEP (Oh, Quand Je Dors) (E), by 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. 
From the Cortese Editions, where again the quiet lilt of the music ; 
brought to a new life through the poetic English translation. Song als 
includes French text. Editing and English poem by Lydia Cortese. 


WILLIE BREWED A PECK O'’MAUT (Burns), by Paul Hastings Allen 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. $1.06 

Here is a rollicking Scotch song (B-flat) which makes for a choi 
addition to the baritone’s repertoire. Text in English; also in Scottish. Pian 
accomp. 


Franz Liszt 
70, 


SONGS OF ERICH J. WOLFF. Harmonia Publishing Co., Freehold, N. J 

It is a pleasure to announce the re-issuance of a series of 12 some ol 
the most important Wolff song taken from the repertoire of distinguished 
artists such as John Charles Thomas, Julia Culp and Elena Gerhard and others 
It is believed by many that the Wolff songs are among the outstanding maste 
song compositions of the age. To date, the re-issued series includes—lIch Bi 
So Allein (German-English-French text): Die Ganze Welt Mit All Ihre 
Glanz (German-English text) : Gottes Garten (German-English text) : Seit Du D. 
Bist (German-English text): Nimm Mich Und Meine Rosen ( German-Englis 
text): O Cor Mortal (German-lItalian-French-English texte): Erinnerung (Ger 
man-English text): Erntefest (German-English text) Faeden (German-French 
English text): Melodien (German-French-English text): Liebe Mich (German 
Italian-English text): Schlafe Ruhig Ein (German-English text). All song 
are for med-high, med-low voice. 


FIVE AUSTRALIAN LYRICS, by John Antill. 


Five short, but extremely interesting 
from tribal legends by Harvey Allen, 


Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. $1.51 


songs of varying moods, derive 
for medium solo voice, and with pian 


accompaniment. Their titles—The Wanderer; SunsetSong; The Stones Cr 

Our; A Prayer; Song to the Storm. Easy range and tessiture. 18 pages. 

I'VE AN TALK SOMETIMES, by Aaron Copland. Boose 
Hawkes, 604 


A pie 2-page solo in more or less contemporary idiom, ‘with pian 
accomp. Unusual text. For medium or medium-low voice. Tessitura normal 


SONNET de RONSARD (Les oe de Cassandre) , 
Boosey & Hawkes, N. 

An attractive, descriptive composition for solo voice of considerable rang 

(B to A-sharp), with piano accomp. French and English text. Tessitura normal 

+ pages. = 


by Thomas de Hartmann) 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


(Continued from page 21) 


YOUR PATRONAGE AND THE BULLETIN'S ADVERTISERS 


All readers of THE BULLETIN are asked to examine care- 
fully the content of the business advertising insertions ap- 
pearing in this magazine. 

These advertisers have given concrete evidence of their 
confidence in the fact that THE BULLETIN offers a practical 
medium of direct approach to the centers of NATS pur- 
chasing power, for the products and materials that the former 
have to sell. In a fair-minded spirit of reciprocation for 
this confidence thus placed in THE BULLETIN, it behooves 
each member of the National Association to direct his or 
her patronage, whenever possible and consistent, in the direc- 
tion of these sources of supply. In so doing there will result 
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a mutually profitable arrangement of service reciprocity an 
cooperation, and business in THE BULLETIN will then truly 
represent something more than offering advertising spac 
for sale. We are anxious to increase the scope of BULLETID 
advertising, and with the foregoing spirit of friendly exchangé 
in mind, there can be but little doubt of our ultimate success 
in this particular field. 
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MEMBERSHIP SEAL 

It is evident that our membership as 
a whole is not fully aware of the fact 
that we have a very attractive ‘‘seal” 
sich as shown above, and that it can 
b. purchased by any member for the 
v ry nominal sum of one dollar. 

This useful and artistic item was de- 
sizned to be used on stationery, adver- 
ting, programs and in many other 
situations that may occur in the activ- 
ities of each individual member. 

We should recognize, not only the 
decorative value of this “seal,” but also 
realize that it symbolizes membership 
in a powerful national organization of 
singing teachers and that if we make 
our affiliation with this organization 
| known, we can benefit tremendously by 
| the prestige that such membership af- 
fc rds. 

Not only would it be to the personal 
| advantage of each teacher to use this 
| “seal,” but the cumulative effect of 
| having every member display it in some 


manner, would be of inestimable value 
| to the NATS as a whole. This in turn 
| would enhance the value of each in- 
dividual membership. 

NATS numbers some 1600 
| teachers on its membership roster. It 


now 


does not require superlative imaginative 
powers to realize the tremendous impact 
that can be made upon the consciousness 
of the musical profession, as well as the 
general public, if all of us will use our 
membership 
printed material and claim for ourselves 
the distinction to which we are entitled. 
Let each one of us give our complete 


national “seal” on our 


cooperation. 

Send your order, together with one 
dollar, to MR. HADLEY R. CRAW- 
FORD, NATS_ Secretary, SIMPSON 
COLLEGE, INDIANOLA, IOWA. Mr. 
Crawford will be most 
avend to your request. 

E. Clifford Toren, Vice Pres. 
Co-ordinator of Field Activities. 


willing to 


Pi. cons living near Michigan Boulevard in 
hte. zo (ineidentally, in their willful moments 
e worst of the breed). were willed $5000. 
a voman who directed that these obnoxious 
graces be fed three times a week. How many 
‘ug ling young singers would like. for the 
me veing, to be other than a song bird! 


MAY, 1954 


FROM OUT THE EDITOR’S 
MAIL BOX 

“THE BULLETIN has been a great aid to 
me in the past and I want to thank you and 
those who have contributed in making it such 
a wonderful success.” 
Mrs. Ruth Thiel Kurtz 
Oakland, California 


“They (THE BULLETIN issues) are ex- 
tremely valuable to the teacher and provide 
a constant source of inspiration as well as 
good practical information.” 

Bernhardt H. Westland 
Milton, Wisconsin 


“THE BULLETIN continues to be a_pub- 
lication of value and a source of pride to 
all our members.” 

Louis Nicholas 
Nashville, Tennessee 


“THE BULLETIN is an excellent help for 
us in our (vocal) department.” 
Elsie Perkins Powell 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


“Any one having had any experience what- 
ever with writing, printing or editing has at 
least some realization of what it (THE BUL- 
LETIN) has cost . . . to put into the mails 
the product as you have done, at least since 
I have received and read it... It would seem 
to the great majority that the value involved 
in the five issues of THE BULLETIN alone 
ought to equal a sum up to ten dollars a year.” 


Arthur Wilson 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“The reports which come out in THE BUL- 
LETIN gives us excellent reviews of lectures 
and discussions. THE BULLETIN is a splendid 
publication; every edition is useful and helpful.” 

Julia Stacy Gould 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


1 want to register a word of appreciation 
for the fine paper you have been putting out. 
I like it immensely. My own feelings 
include hearty commendation for THE BUL- 
LETIN as you have published it. 


Henry Hobart 
Enid, Oklahoma 


“THE BULLETIN means much to me, and 
I appreciate the sacrifice, time and love it 
has required of its editors and staff.” 
Naomi West Smith, 
Chicago, Illinois 


“We like THE BULLETIN very much, and 
realize what unselfish and unmending effort 


has gone into its development.” 
Ruth and Mario Chamlee 
Los Angeles, California 


BOOK REVIEW 


Keep Your Voice Healthy, by Friederich 
S. Brodnitz, M.D. (Harper & Bros.) $3.50. 
This excellent book is intended to be a guide 
to the intelligent use and care of the singing 
and speaking voice. There is a rather un- 
inspiring introduction by Olin Downes. 

Dr. Brodnitz has included much valuable 
and factual information, based on a_ broad 
experience, for the voice teacher, singer and 
layman, written in simple, clear language and 
very much to the point. There are numerous 
photographs and plates of the vocal cords and 
their operation, and studies of the head, throat, 
neck and mouth. Much of this specific data 
has been projected previously through other 
channels, and has become a part of the overall 
knowledge of the average legitimate teacher 
of singing, and which is being disseminated by 
him as part of the every-day studio routine, 
although as to this latter statement, the author 
does not seem to be in complete accord. 
The plates, when properly explained to the 
student by the teacher, are illuminating and 
extremely serviceable. 


In the second portion of the book, the 
author has written down some sage advice 
in Chapters VII on hygiene and VIII on 
common-sense self-treatment of colds, and in 
Chapter X on the infections of nose, throat 
and chest. 

All in all, it is a worthy volume, suitable 
particularly for reading and study by those 
who teach and by those who use their throats in 
singing and speaking professionally, or avo- 
cationally. Approximately 250 pages. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog D50 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Chapter of the National 
Association held a meeting at the Hartford 
School of Music, Feb. 28. The main topic of 
discussion concerned ways of increasing chapter 
activities with the result that Mr. Philip Treg- 
gor of the University of Connecticut was elected 
chairman of an Activity Committee. Plans were 
made for a New Haven regional meeting for 
April 24. A study group in New London 
is also to be held at a date in the near future. 
Members of the Providence chapter will be 
guests at the New London meeting. 

Some of the topics to be discussed are: 

Methods and Approaches for less talented 
pupils. 

The A Capella lesson. 

General consideration for improving and 
widening the scope of NATS in 
Connecticut. 

It is expected that more will be heard from 
the Connecticut chapter in the near future! 


A 
COLORADO 


The spring meeting of The Colorado Chap- 
ter of the National Association was held at 
Greeley, Colorado, May 7, 1953, in the home 
of Miss Cornelia Hanna. President Horace 
Lee Davis presided. 

The following officers were elected tor the 
ensuing year: President, Claude Schmitz, Gree- 
ley; Vice President, Mary Cook, Boulder; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Helene Beatty, Loveland. 

Mrs. Ruth Ragatz, contest chairman gave 
a report of the second vocal contest sponsored 
by Colorado Members of N.A.T.S. 

The preliminaries of the Second Annual Con- 
test sponsored by Colorado Chapter, N.A.T.S. 
were held January 23, 1954 in the Field House 
of Denver University. 

Dr. Walter Allen Stults, immediate past 
president of N.A.T.S., had consented to act 
as adjudicator for this contest, coming for 
his expenses only. Dr. Stults arrived from 
Denton, Texas the day before the contest and 
an informal reception was given him that 
evening by the chapter secretary, Jane Eller. 
Some twelve or fifteen N.A.T.S. members en- 
joyed meeting Dr. Stults. 

Twenty-seven students were registered and 
fees of $4.00 each were paid. All twenty-seven 
appeared and performed. Dr. Stults gave gen- 
erous and detailed criticisms of the work done 
by each student. 

Dr. Stults selected six from the twenty-seven 
contestants, who, in his opinion showed the 
greatest skill in performance. Of these, one 
was from Coffin Studio, two from Davis, two 
from Hinman and one from Melander Studios. 
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CHAPTER NOTES .. 


These were duly notified to appear the next 
Saturday, Jan. 30, 1954 at the same place, 
where Mr. Caston would select the winner 
to appear with the Symphony in February. 

The choice fell to David White, tenor, 
from Davis Studio for first place, second place 
winner being LeRoy Hoffman from the Coffin 
Studio. Mr. White appeared with the Sym- 
phony on February 28, 1954 and_ received 
excellent press notices. 


a5 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

Oren L. Brown, president of the St. Louis 
District Chapter, announces that their first 
Study Group meeting was held on March 28 
at the studio of Weldon Whitlock. The dis- 
cussion was given over to the subject of 
Resonance and Vowel Formation. What is 
the relation of head tone (if any) to openness 
(if any) to resonance (if any) to vowel posi- 
tion (if any)? The chapter president acted 
as moderator of the meeting. 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen Mc Lain, Wash- 
ington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newtonville 

New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woonsocket 

Vermont, Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Florida, Miss Eta Lucile Robertson, Tallahassee 
Georgia, Haskell L. Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Joel Carter, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 
West Virginia, R. Wayne Hugoboom, Huntington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, William Winfield Crawford, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 

Mississippi, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Clinton 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Dr. Carl Nelson, Muncie 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron Mc Lean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, lowa City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakora, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayerteville 
Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold A. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 
Texas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 


CALIFORNIA - WESTERN DISTRICT 

Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, San Frag 
cisco 

Nevada. ————————_ 

Utah, Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana —————————_ 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington —————————_ 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association annonunces 
the death of our fellow members 


COE MARTIN BEVANI 
Los Angeles, California 


MARGARET HENKE 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Anthem Competition 


To those members of the National Associ 
tion whose professional work embraces al; 
music in the church field, and particularly ¢ 
those who are interested in the composing | 
sacred music, it may be of interest to lear 
of the following: 


MacKellar 


Capital University Chapel Choir Conductor 
Guild annual anthem competition is open ¢ 
all composers. Anthems should be suitab 
for average church choirs. Contest closes Se 
tember 1, 1954. Complete contest rules m 
be obtained by writing Everett Mehrley, Co 


St. Lou 


Univer: 
test Secretary, Mees Conservatory, Capital Un 
versity, Columbus 9, Ohio. ‘ 
‘ster M. 
Kenosk 


LETTER TO A FRIEND * 
by Jonathan Edwards 
June 4, 1753 


Brenha 
Monroe, 


“There is a great need for some- 


body at Stockbridge to teach the J ° for 
Indians to sing. They have good cy b 
voices, and many of them are apt HPs" 
to learn, and I should be glad if Jp ilians 
1 could get you there the next , 
Fall or Winter to that end, if you # ¥°!, 
could be obtained in reasonable 


time. Your pay will be good.’ 
* Excerpt of a two hundred year old 
letter taken from the Yale Library <ol- 
lection, and submitted to THE BULLI TIN | 
hy Past-president Homer G. Mowe. 


“The singer should read the poets. Poet} 
and romance will kindle his imagination.” } 
Paris Conservatoire Manvel 
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Ebersole, Dr. Nellie H., Detroit, Mich. Greenlee, Mr. Gerald E., 2908 Dartmouth Drive, 
ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP Elsie N. Car. Mich. 
EASTERN DISTRICT Pa er, Mr. Nevin W., Elizabethtown, Pa. ormerly, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, III.) 
ilpin, Mr. G. Noble, Sweet Briar, Va. 
jdar , _ — Florence, 22 Farewell Street, Gould, Mr. Herbert, Columbia, Mo. ay 4 Mr. Howard, 1817 South Boulevard, Conway, 
Nev port, R. L. Grimsley, Mrs. Mamie S., Lexington, Ky. 
jench stone, Mrs. Annie, 222 Park Avenue, East Grove, F., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 223 Died.) 
Orange, N. J. Gurney-Raymond, Mme. Florence, Boston, Mass. Gude, Mme. Louise F., 1427 Arroyo View Drive, 
cowr. Mr. Raymond, 157 East Park Avenue, State Hanley, Mrs. Mary W., Kensington, Md. Pasadena 3, Calif. , 
Col.ege, Pa. Harney, Wm. Kendall, "Franklin, Mass. (formerly, 450 E. Laurel Ave., Sierra Madre) 
ima, Mr. Sebastian Charles, 18 Day Street, Somer- Harper, Miss Jean, Boston, Mass. Harms, Miss Iona, 131 E. Hamilton Ave., Englewood, 
vill, Mass. : Harvey, Mr. Alton E., Jackson, Tenn. N. J. 
ante, Mrs. Mary B., Waterville, Maine Heintz, Miss Anna P., Philadelphia, Pa. (formerly, 76 Spring Lane) 
{isle Miss Kathryn, 333 West 57th St., New York Hemmert, Mrs. Betty P., Piqua, Ohio Hewitt, Mr. Walter N., 17 Madison Ave., Maplewood, 
19, N. Y. Heritage, Miss Ruby A., Spokane, Wash. N. J. 
filler atin Rosalie, 200 West 57th St., New York Hitner, Mrs. Helen B., Philadelphia, Pa. (Instead of Prospect Presb. Church) 
19, = Hull, Miss Gertrude R., Minneapolis, Minn. Hynes, Mr. Gilbert S., Houghton, ¥ ¥. 
Tuttle Miss Jane, So. Worthington, via Huntington, Huston, Mrs. Grace T., Yakima, Wash. ( formerly, Dorchester 24, Mass. 
Mas... Johnson, Roy J., Austin, Texas Johnson, Dr. Donald Egbert, 502 No. MacGreggor 
Knauf, Miss Miriam, Chicago, III. Dr., Houston 4, Texas 
Lehman, Miss Edigh 2, Camden, Ati 
ehman, Miss it ., Camden, Ark. ohnston, r. Richar arl, 4 orthview Drive, 
Box 292, Meredith Lonere, Mrs Robin Hatciesbure, Miss. Columbus Ohio 
ukken, Mr. rt, Tulsa, a. ormerly, + ampton Columbus 13) 
sg |, Miss E. Virginia, Stratford College, Danville, Marts. Mm. A. C., Obcent, Okla, Jones, Mr. Earl William, 1417 Sanchez Ave., Bur- 
Miller, Harold A., Collegedale, Tenn. 
= iller, Miss Lucille, Denver, Colo. (Correction’ Burlingame, not Burlinjame) 
CENTRAL DISTRICT Moore, Miss Florence V., Jacksonville, Fla. Lane, Dr. Thomas Ford, 414 N. Travis, Sherman, 
Recker’. Mr. Harold Irvin, 536 North West, Lima, Morton, Mrs. Celeste, Dallas, Texas Texas 
Ohio Page, Mrs. Marcia, Buffalo, N. Y. (formerly, 500 S. Elm St.) 
ilups, Mr. Kenneth Brown, 4254 W. Cote Brilliante Putnam, Mr. Leslie R., Murray, Ky. Lawrence, Mrs. Esther Matthews, Friends University, 
S., St. Louis 13, Rice, Mrs. Abbie C., Hingham, Mass. Wichita 12, Kans. 
lady. Mr. Henry Lord. 1310 W. 45th St., Kansas Roberts, Mrs. Helen O., Denver, Colo. (formerly, 1842 Fairview, Wichita 4) 
City 11, Mo. Robertson, Mrs. E. H., Kilgore, Texas Ludman, Jean, 674 Grove St., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
De Jonge, Mr. James John, 1300 Calvin Avenue S.S. Rystrom, Miss Genevieve, New York, N. Y. (formerly, 670 Grove) 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Scovell, Mr. Allan, Alton, Ill. Lynch, Miss Anitra L., 1601 S. Avenue C, Portales, 
Duty, Mrs. Grace Moroni, 515 East Allen, Marion, Ill. Selfridge, Cecil B., Evansville, Ind. N. Mex. 
Greenlee, Mr. Gerald E., Olivet Nazarene College, Sinclair, Mrs. Virginia S., Charlotte, N. Car. (formerly, University Apts., 19) 
Kankakee, III. Sister M. Gabriella Halbleib, Salina, Kans. Maddox, Helen T. Sharp, 2601 Boyd Ave., Fort 
tirder, Mr. William Charles, 7267 Lindell Blvd., Smith, Mrs. E. B. (Josephine S.), Detroit, Mich. Worth, Texas 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Soudant, Miss Belle Julie, New York, mm. 3. (formerly, Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 
rian, Mr, Glenn R., 6734 Bryn Mawr Avenue, Stephens, Mrs. Donald R., Versdale, Wash. Malling, Mrs. Magda, 2223 - 18th Ave., San Fran- 
Chic ago 31, lll. Stout, Mr. Barrett, Baton Rouge, La. cisco 16, Calif. 
Kirtley, Mrs. Sally, 353 Minacqua St., Park Forest, Ill. Stringer, Mr. Leman H., Milton, Wisc. (formerly, 1030 Fell St., S. Fr. 17) 
lingford, Miss Margaret Mary, 238 N. Willis Sc., Summerhays, Miss Margaret, Sale Lake City, Utah Morgan, Mrs. Marjorie Howard, 919 Kimball Bldg., 
Stockton, IL. Tartar, Miss Lena Belle, Salem, Ore. Chicago 4, Ill. j 
MaKellar, Grace Burton, 410 So. Michigan Blvd., Taylor, Mrs. Louise B., Wellsville, Ohio (Change 1027 to 919) 
Chicago 5, Terry, Miss Elizabeth, Superior, Wisc. Moss, Mrs. Nora La Mar, Rimera Hotel Apts., 
Miller, Mrs. Lenita Claire, 40 East Bellevue Place, Thatcher, Mrs. Hilma, Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 229 Ward Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Thomas, Miss Marion T., Marshall, Mo. (formerly, Park Lane Hotel, 4600 Mill Cr.) 
Rep, Mrs. Viola Lindemann, 644 Main Street, Glen- Turner, Miss Leola E., Redlands, Calif. Muschick, Mr. -_. a 1766 King Ave., Apt. D, 
ellyn, Tl. Vose, Mrs. Jessie F., Lakeland, Fla. Columbus 12, 
vephens, Mrs. Alice Edith Salaveicik, 410 So. Mich- Williams, Mr. Roderick, Saugatuck, Conn. (formerly, 2094 Neil Ave., Col. 1) 
wan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. Winter, Mr. George, Miami, Okla. Neiswender, Mr. Charles, 815 So. 10th St., Laramie, 
vtuhar, Mrs. Betty-Jane ‘ean 3511 Memphis Ave- Wood, Mr. Charles J., Manhattan, Kans. Wyo. 
“que, Cleveland 9, Ohi Wynne, Mrs. Elaine F., W. Medford, Mass. (formerly, 1010 Grand Ave.) 
\hitlock, Mr. Weldon Fendol, 393 N. Euclid Street, Young, Mr. J. Atlee, Hershey, Pa. — Ethel, 3072 Livingston Rd., Cleveland 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 20, io 
\ilson, Mrs. Frances B., 5650 Pershing Avenue, St. CHANGES OF ADDRESS (formerly, 2836 E. 130th St.) 
Louis 12, Mo. Austin, Mrs. Virginia Lee, c/o R. T. Lee, 615 So. Oscar, Mrs. Edna Samdal, c/o F. W. Olson, 5721 
\ysor, Miss Elizabeth, School of Music, Northwestern Center, Genesco, Ill. Chaseville Rd., Jacksonville 11, Fla. 
University, Evanston, Ill. (formerly, 103@ No. 48, Lincoln, Neb.) temporary; formerly Madison, Wisc. 
Baker, Miss’ Elsie, Sherman aes Hotel, Broadway — Ralph Edward, 116 E. 5th St., Bartlesville, 
& Jia ¥. 25, 
; NORHERN DISTRICT (formerly, 284 Broadway, == 4, N. J.) (formerly, 1205 Dewey St.) _ 
‘wer M. Seraphica Berres, 7401 Fortieth Avenue,  Ballew, Mr. Clay, Lake Adelle, Dittmer, Mo. Sanders, Mrs. C. V., 102 Masonic Avenue, Monroe, 
Kenosha, Wisc. (formerly, St. Louis, Mo.) La. 


. Barnard, Miss Helen E., 7280 Sunset Blvd., Los (formerly, Box 244) 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT Angeles 46, Calif. Some, 13-161, 
ive i in- (formerly, 7276 Sunset Blvd.) roadway rd St c 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic ister usanna Day, acri eart 
Bartlett, Mr. Joseph Weldon, 393 e v orrection: Sister M., not Sister M. M. 
Seniesa: (formerly, 2833 Chestnut, N. Or. oma, Norman, Okla. ‘ ; 
Age Bodanis, Miss Norma Minnie, 2600 N. *Kimbell Ave., (formerly, Southwestern Coll., Winfield, Kans.) 
ses, Mr. Raymond Arthur, 2228 St. Cloud Road Chicago 47, Ill. Stevens, Mrs. Valerie Kunze, 3805 Franklin, Mary- 
s, 3101 (formerly, Box 542) 188 Main St., Burlington, Ve. 
yg Bulboaca, Mr. Moisa, 227 Atkins Ave., Shreveport, La. _ (formerly, Bangor, Maine) 
Yung. Mr. Coleman L., 2019 Vincent Street, Brown- (formerly, 442 Robinson Pl.) Tinsley, Mrs. Robert, 118 E. Jefferson, Crawfords- 
wood, Texas : . Bumgarner, Mr. Roy Junius, 1902 W. Dartmouth Sc., ville, Ind. 
(formerly, 817 Begole St.) Toskey, Mrs. Amy Leslie, 8 Euclid Ave., Oak 
CALIF-WESTERN DISTRIST Carver, Mrs. Emily Hughes, 811 Seventh St., Pawnee, Park, + ie ae ae 
M iold i i Okla. (insert South after 3° 
(formerly, Cushing, Okla. Mrs., not Miss) Von Eisenhauer, Mrs. Thelma, 850 Whitmore Rd., 
‘al Cox, Mr. Ernest L., 1601 Bankhead Highway, Iron- Detroit 3, Mich. ; 
dale Station, Birmingham, Ala. (formerly, 17595 Wildemere Ave.) a 
RESIGNED (Correction: Irondale, not Ironton) Warren, Mrs. Charlotte Anderson, 1133 Montclaire 
Semica, Miss Diana L., Franklin, Mass. Curtiss, Miss Marie Joy, 1041 Whittier Blvd., Grosse Drive N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
‘men , Hollace E., Athens, Ohio Pointe 30, Mich. (alteration of similar former address ) : 
ibre.th, Miss Evelene, Portland, Ore. (More accurate, as per above) Warren, Mrs. Edith Frost, 11 Mellen St., Cambridge, 
nan, Mrs. E. B., Crookston, Minn. Duschak, Mrs. Alice G., 2605 - 39th Sc., N. W., Mass. 
fin, Mrs. Mildred W., Boulder, Colo. Washington, D. C. (formerly, 4 Lowell Rd., Concord) : 
llin:, Mrs. E. C., Pulaski, Tenn. (formerly, 4119 Davis Pl. N.W Williams, Mr. Edward F., TPI, Box 606, Cookeviile, 


uyas. Mr. Raoul A., San Diego, Calif. Genuit, Miss Ruth Marie, 709 Third, Alva, Okla. Tenn. 


nig, Miss Mary Helen, Deadwood, S. Dak. (formerly, 1217 Locust) (Correction: 606, not 605) 

is : Chats R. Billings, Mont. Gillespie, Mr. Nahum, 368 Spring St., West Bridge- | Wooldridge, Mr. Warren B., 2016 W. 7th St., Terre 
ickin on, Mrs. Jane B., Denver, Colo. water, Mass J Haute, Ind. 

duncaison, Miss Evelyn M., Boston, Mass. (formerly, 88 Kenilworth Ave., Brockton) (formerly, 1106 Spencer Ave., Marion, Ind. 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 Quino- 
bequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Elva R. Boyden, !2 Ralph Court, 
Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Townsend Coward, 18 Wendell St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 
172 Burrill St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney 
Wing, 10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 


Buffalo Chapter 

President, Miss Alice Rozan, 150 North 
Parade, Buffalo 11; Vice-President, Mrs. Ruth 
K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 15; Re- 
cording Sec., Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Ad- 
miral Road, Buffalo 16; Corresponding Sec., 
Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buf- 
falo 14; Treasurer, Mrs. Santina Leone, 958 
Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 9. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 Kim- 
ball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Ill; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 5046 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, Ill; Secretary, 
Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Treasurer, Mr. David Austin, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Claude M. Schmitz, Music 
Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colo.; Vice-President, Miss Mary Cook, School 
of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Beatty, 
404 West St., Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 
President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 20 Sulgrave 
Rd., W. Hartford; Vice-President, Mrs. Lemp’ 
S. Rempila, 242 Connecticut Ave., New Lon- 
don; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. Shute, Birch- 
wood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, Miss Rhea L. 
Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., Hartford. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse- 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, George Newton, 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Vice-President, Carl 
L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. Schir- 
mer, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 3, 
Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-Pres- 


ident, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, Kansas 
City 4, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. Leroy Bartholomew, 2324 
Blanchard Drive, Glendale 8, Calif.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, 1898 Gene- 
vieve St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Secretary, Miss 
Irene Blades, 3475 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Alvina Palmquist, 1106 
Grammercy Drive, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 104 
Colonial Rd., Portland; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 204 
Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia Merrill, 
590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; Treas., Mrs. 
Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, Bailey Island. 


Nashville Chapter Area 
President, Mr. Sydney Dalton, 113 Louise 
Ave., Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. John L. 
Conrad, 2308 West End Ave., Nashville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, 
201 Bowling Ave., Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington 
St., Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, 
R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 
President, Miss Grace Leslie, 1425 Broadway, 
New York City 18; Vice-President, Mr. Dolf 
Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York City 23; Sec- 
retary, Mr. Harold Luckstone, 17 E. 96th St., 
New York City 28; Treasurer, Miss Violet 
Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jan 
Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murrayhill 
Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. McClurg 
Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 6116 Howe St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Miss Sarah Logan, 
154 Sprague Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 S. 
17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-President, 
Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa.; 


Quad Cities Chapter 

Presidentn, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-President, Mr. 
Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther J. Malmrose, 1! 1] 
18th Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; Treasurer, Mis 
Ruth Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, Ill 


Rhode Island Chapter 

President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 4 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R. I.; Vice-Pres 
ident, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., Proy 
idence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. H-le 
Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis District Chapter 
President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 Wisle 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-President, Cla 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo, 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, !73( 
No. 46th St., East St. Louis, Ill; Treasurer 
Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, 459 N. Boyl 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 10¢ 
Ave., Oakland; Vice-President, Mr. Mynar 
Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; Secreta 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 California § 
San Francisco, Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Will 
701 Pine St., San Francisco. 


South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Conver 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Secreta 
Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfonl, Box 48, Wig 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Twin Cities Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 17: 
Jefferson Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Vice-Preside 
Mr. Harold Brundin, 3131 Park Ave., Minn 
apolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Nancy Stuess 
R.R. #1, - Box #72, St. Paul, Minn.; Tres 
urer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 917 - 21st Avé 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 
President, Mr. James L. McLlain, Mus 
Dept., American University, Washington, D.C 
Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 Brand 
wine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Treasure 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Avé 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith Colleg 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Treasure 
Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield Semina 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin Co 
lege of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., M 
waukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion /oh 
son, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. Down 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ed 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison 5. W 
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